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The Peninsula—McClellan’s Campaign of 1862, by Alexander 
Ss. Webb. 


A Review sy CoLonet WILLIAM ALLAN. 


General Webb’s book is a valuable one. It is on the whole, a clear 
and simple narrative of the Peninsula campaign, or rather of the 
actions and sufferings of the army of the Potomac during that cam- 
paign. Itis written with that comprehension of the military field of 
operations and of the movements therein, that we might expect from an 
officer of the rank and distinction of the author, and who was at the same 
time a participant in the campaign he describes. His tone is temperate, 
his criticisms of the various Federal officers and authorities whom he 
thinks blameworthy, are judicious and moderate, though in some cases, as 
in that of McClellan, they are, to say the least, generous; his spirit to- 
wards his foes, “the rebels” is generally fair, and he has evidently taken 
pains to consult the authorities on both sides. The book is a pleasant 
contrast to the mass of misrepresentation and abuse that for years 
poured forth from northern papers under the name of History, the end 
of which, it is to be hoped, is heralded by this book and others like it. 


General Webb has however given rather a narrative of the doings 
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of the army of the Potomac than a history of the Peninsula campaign. 
His description of the Confederate side of the struggle is very brief 
and meagre. His attention, and his pages are chiefly filled with the 
Federal plans of campaign, the differences between McClellan and the 
Federal administration, the difficulties which successively appeared in 
the path of the Federal army and the questions as to responsibility 
connected with these difficulties and the consequent failures. He 
handles General McClellan’s military reputation very tenderly, he is 
anxious to take care of it, and he has found, as others have, that this 
makes exhaustive draughts on his skill and his time. There are too a 
numbers of errors of statement in the book, some of which are evi- 
dently due to haste in its preparation. 

In the spring of 1862, the Confederate government found itself face 
to face with a difficult problem in Virginia. The largest and best 
appointed of the Federal armies, under their Commander-iu-Chief, 
lay in front of General Johnston at Manassas, evidently waiting only 
for good weather to assume the offensive. This army contained over 
180,000 men “ present for duty,” and from 600 to 700 pieces of artil- 
lery (p. 7). Johnston was holding it in check with less than 50,000 
men (p. 26). The Federal navy had virtually undisputed control of 
the sea and the rivers, except the James. Some Confederate batteries 
had partially obstructed the Potomac below Washington, but these 
could be driven away whenever the Federal Commander chose to do 
it. A small Confederate force under Huger still held Norfolk and the 
Navy Yard, where they were preparing the ram, Virginia, to intro- 
duce a new era into naval warfare. Magruder, with 11,000 men, 
watched the peninsula between the James and York, and by means of 
his works at Yorktown and Gloucester Point, closed the latter river 
above that point. In the West heavy reverses had already befallen the 
Confederate arms, and still greater were impending, so that nothing could 
be drawn from that quarter to strengthen the slender means with which 
the Confederacy was to meet the prodigious military armament that 
was about to set forth against Richmond, Johnston, who, by his bold- 
ness, had confined the Federal army for months to the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, realized that with the advent of spring his advanced position at 
Manassas was untenable. McClellan could move against him in over- 
whelming strength, or he could leave Washington securely defended by 
a force larger than the Confederate army, and then move an army 
twice as numerous as Johnston's to the Rappahannock or the lower 
Chesapeake, and thus place it between Johnston and Richmond. See- 
ing that Fredericksburg offered the most direct route to Richmond and 
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possessed many advantages over all the others, Johnston expected his 
adversary to move by it, and therefore prepared to fall back behind the 
Rappahannock so that he might be ready to oppose an advance by way 
of Fredericksburg as well as be within reach should McClellan choose a 
more southerly line of approach. Johnston continued to maintain a 
bold front at Manassas, and by various rwses imposed greatly exag- 
gerated notions of his strength upon McClellan to the last moment. To 
the latter's great surprise he quietly evacuated Manassas on March 9th. 

This movement of the Confederate army somewhat deranged Mc(Clel- 
lan’s plans, After long discussion, the latter had induced President 
Lincoln to agree to his plan of transporting the mass of his army to 
Urbana, on the lower Rappahannock, for an advance thence by way 
of West Point on Richmond. A main inducement to this plan was that 
the Federal army might by a rapid movement interpose itself between 
Richmond and General Johnston. With the Confederates behind the 
Rappahannock this last could no longer be hoped for, and General 
McClellan now had recourse to the alternative plan which he had kept 
in reserve (General Webb calls it a dernier ressort, p. 30) of making his 
base at Fortress Monroe and advancing thence up the Peninsula. The 
brilliant naval victory of the Virginia (March 8) in Hampton Roads 
closed the James for the time, but the Federal fleet in the lower Ches- 
apeake was able to confine the formidable iron-clad to that river, and 
thus the bay and the York river up to Yorktown were open to the 
unmolested use of the Federal commander. By the first of April a 
large part of McClellan’s army was at Fort Monroe and ready to go 
forward. 

The closing weeks of March and the early ones of April were anx- 
ious ones to the Confederates. McClellan’s great army was evidently 
on the move against Richmond, but from what point or points it would 
advance was for a time uncertain, and the utmost vigilance had to be 
exercised. The Confederate forces were fearfully inadequate, even 
when concentrated, and now they were scattered to guard many places. 
Early in April it became evident from the large number of troops that 
had landed at Fort Monroe that McClellan intended to try the Pen- 
insula route, and orders were given to begin the transfer of Johnston’s 
army from the Rappahannock to Yorktown. Meantime, to Magruder 
with 11,000 men was assigned the task of holding the Federal army 
in check until Johnston's forces could arrive. We believe that history 
records few operations more skilful or successful than those by which 
Magruder accomplished his task. Magruder’s line stretched across the 
Peninsula from Yorktown to Mulberry Point on the James. With 
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6,000 of his men he garrisoned the extremities of his line, holding 
Gloucester Point and closing the York river by his batteries. The 
other 5,000 held the line of the Warwick creek, which he had converted 
into a formidable line of defense by the use of all the resources that 
nature and engineering skill had placed within his reach. On April 2 
McClellan reached Fort Monroe, and finding 58,000 of his troops ready 
to move, he ordered this force forward on the 4th, leaving the remainder 
to follow. Next day he found himself in front of Magruder’s line, where 
his advance was checked, and so vigorously and skilfully did Magruder 
manage his forces that the Federal army forbore to assault, and delib- 
erately set down to force the handful of Confederates out of their 
Yorktown lines by regular approaches and siege guns. A feeble and 
unsuccessful attempt was made on April 16 to break the Confederate 
lines, and after this McClellan seemed confirmed in his conviction that 
they could be carried only by regular siege operations. These lines 
were held for one month—long enough for Johnston and the bulk of 
his army to reach Yorktown—long enough for the Confederate Gov- 
ernment to make all the dispositions within its power to meet the 
invading army. 

Much has been written in criticism, and much in defence of the 
Federal administration and of McClellan in reference to the “siege of 
Yorktown.” That the administration treated McClellan badly there 
can be no doubt. Its whole conduct towards him, in the spring 
of 1862, showed want of confidence, and in withholding McDowell's 
corps at the last moment, it behaved in a way that should have caused 
his immediate and peremptory resignation. But, on the other hand, it 
is nonsense to excuse, on the score of want of support, a commander 
who, with 80,000 or 90,000 troops, was completely held at bay by 
11,000 men behind a line twelve miles long! 

Johnston showed as great skill in retiring from Yorktown as he and 
Magruder had shown in defending it. At the last moment when Mc- 
Clellan, after « month’s arduous effort, was about ready to open his 
powerful batteries, Johnston quietly retreated towards Richmond, and 
so surprised and disconcerted McClellan, that it was half a day before 
he could begin the pursuit. (Page 69.) At Williamsburg (May 5) the 
Confederates found it necessary to check the advance of the Federals, 
which was pressing their rear. Longstreet and D. H. Hill were 
halted for this purpose. Longstreet accomplished the end in view 
handsomely by severely defeating Hooker’s division, and inflicting 
some damage on Kearney’s. D. H. Hill, on the Confederate left, did 
not manage so well, and in consequence Hancock was able there to 
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inflict a severe repulse on Early’s brigade. But, on the whole, General 
Johnston, with a loss of over 1,500, inflicted a loss of over 2,200, and 
effectually checked the pursuit. McOlellan sent a large force, headed 
by Franklin's division by water to the head of the York opposite West 
Point, with the purpose of there landing and seizing the Confederate 
line of retreat; but Johnston attacked the first troops that landed 
vigorously, drove them back to the cover of their gunboats, and penned 
them up there until his army trains had passed on towards the Chicka- 
hominy. Baffled thus in his movements against both the flank and 
rear of the retreating army, McClellan was content to follow slowly 
and with great caution. The retreat from Yorktown involved the 
evacuation of Norfolk by the Confederates; and the destruction of the 
iron-clad Virginia quickly gave to the Federals the command of the 
James river up to Drewry’s Bluff. This caused Johnston to retire 
across the Chickahominy and take position in front of Richmond; and 
on May 21 the Federal army advanced to the line of the Chickahominy. 

So far boldness and skill in strategy had given the Confederates the 
advantage in the campaign, but the Federals were gathering from dif- 
ferent directions in overwhelming force, and it was evident that a great 
battle, or battles, must soon be fought for the possession of Richmond. 
The disparity of numbers against the Confederates was alarming. 
And here it should be said that General Webb is inaccurate, and some- 
times very unfair in his statement of numbers. Thus, using an ex- 
pression of McOlellan’s which probably refers to the force he could 
place in line of battle in an aggressive movement, he states McClel- 
lan’s strength in May as 80,000 (p. 84), while he makes no reference 
to the official reports. From the latter he elsewhere (p. 181) gives 
Mc(Clellan’s numbers when he left Yorktown, as 109,335 “ present for 
duty.” There is no fair and honest basis for estimates of strength but 
the official reports. All else is guess-work, and all cutting down of 
official numbers on special grounds is only fair when applied in the 
same way to both armies. Now, it is plain that McOlellan had early 
in May 109,000 effectives. How many of these he could throw for- 
ward to fight, and how many must be kept guarding his flanks, his 
communications and his depots, is not the question. ‘n answer to 
McClellan’s urgent appeals, at the middle of May, McDowell was 
ordered forward from Fredericksburg with a force which General 
Webb correctly states at 41,000 men and 100 guns (p. 85). Thus, 
150,000 men were about to unite in the attack on Richmond. To 
meet this, Johnston had, by the official report of May 21, 53,688 men 
at Richmond. He called in Branch’s and Anderson's brigades from 
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Gordonsville and Fredericksburg, and Huger’s three brigades from 
Petersburg. General Webb absurdly estimates Branch’s and Ander- 
son’s brigades at 12,000 (p. 86). They actually numbered possibly as 
many as 5,500. (See Branch’s order, SourHERN HisToricaAL PAPERs, 
vol. viii, page 103, which shows his strength did not exceed 3,000, and 
Taylor’s Four Years with General Lee, page 50, where Anderson’s 
strength is given at from 2,000 to 2,300 in the seven days’ battles.) 
Huger’s brigades may have numbered 6,000 at this time. Thus the 
Confederates were able to concentrate about 65,000 men to oppose the 
150,000 which were about to unite against them. 

It would be hard to find a finer illustration of the adage, that “ for- 
tune favors the brave” than occurred at this juncture. Stonewall 
Jackson, after defeating Fremont’s advance in the mountains of West 
Virginia, and while he was supposed to be one hundred and fifty miles 
away, suddenly surprised Banks at Front Royal and Winchester, and 
driving him in confusion and route across the Potomac, advanced to 
Harper's Ferry. Jackson and his 16,000 men created a marvelous 
panic at Washington and throughout the North, the accounts of which 
at this day read like the pages of a romance. The Federal Capitol was 
believed to be in danger, 300,000 men were called for by the President, 
the militia of whole States were ordered out, and the proclamations of 
Governors as far away as Ohio and Massachusetts would not have 
seemed tame to the Romans after Cannae. The most important result 
of Jackson’s dash was the stoppage of McDowell, who had already be- 
gun the movement that in three days would have united him with 
McClellan, A large part of McDowell’s army was ordered back after 
Jackson, and the remainder was held for the time at Fredericksburg. 

Relieved by Jackson’s success of the fear of McDowell’s forces from 
the North, Johnston, who had determined to attack McClellan before 
the junction, if possible, postponed his attack until the advance of a 
part of the latter’s army on the south side of the Chickahominy should 
give the Confederates a chance of concentrating against one of the Fed- 
eral wings. Meantime General Fitz John Porter gained an advantage 
which had no important results, at Hanover OCourt-house, where, with 
12,000 men he attacked and defeated Branch with 4,000. Here again 
General Webb greatly exaggerates the Confederate force. (P. 96—see 
Branch’s order above referred to.) 

At the last of May Johnston thought the time to strike had come. 
Two of McOlellan’s corps lay on the south side of the Chickahominy 
along the Williamsburg road, their advance having been pushed as far 
as Seven Pines. The remainder of the Federal army was on the north 
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side of that river. The communication between the wings was as yet 
imperfect, for but few of the numerous bridges McClellan was building 
were complete. Every advance towards Richmond by the corps on 
the south side separated them more and more from their supports. 
On May 30th Johnston concentrated twenty-three of his twenty-seven 
brigades, and prepared to throw them, on the morrow, against the 
Federal corps of Keyes and Heintzelman, which were on the south side. 

A terrific rain storm occurred on the night of the 30th, which by 
flooding the Chickahominy imperiled and finally interrupted the com- 
munication between McOlellan’s wings. While in this respect assist- 
ing the Confederates, it seriously interferred with their movements on 
the 31st, as the whole country was covered with water, and some of the 
swollen sources of White Oak Swamp caused a delay of many hours in 
the march of Huger’s division. Longstreet with his own and D. H. 
Hill’s division was sent out to attack Keyes in front at Seven Pines. 
Huger was to strike Keyes’s left flank, and Johnston himself was to 
direct G. W. Smith's division against his right flank and prevent a 
retreat towards the Chickahominy. Hours were wasted in waiting for 
Huger to get into position. Finally, about midday, Longstreet ordered 
the attack to be made by D. H. Hill. Casey’s Federal division was 
quickly routed and the whole of Keyes’s Corps and Kearney’s division 
of Heintzelman’s was during the afternoon, defeated and driven from 
their works and camps to a third line of works a mile or two in the 
rear. Unfortunately Johnston did not order Smith forward promptly. 
Longstreet had been two or three hours engaged before General John- 
ston knew it, and when in the middle of the afternoon Smith was 
hurried forward to give the coup de grace to Heintzelman, he was just 
in time to run against the head of Sumner’s corps at Fair Oaks. The 
latter sent by McClellan to reinforce his left wing, had succeeded in 
crossing the Chickahominy on the already floating bridges just before they 
were carried away, and hastening forward arrived soon enough to stop 
Smith, and by engaging him in a stubborn and bloody contest until 
night, prevented his going to Longstreet’s assistance. General Johnston 
fell severely wounded at night-fall and the usual result of a change of 
commanders in the midst of a battle was seen next day. No concerted, 
definite plan of operations guided the Confederates on June Ist. 
Severe but desultory fighting took place between Longstreet’s lines and 
the fresh troops of Hooker's and Richardson's divisions without any 
decided result, while Smith, now in chief command of the Confederates 
remained quiet in front of Sumner, though Magruder’s large division, 
which had been unengaged, was at hand. By midday all fighting had 
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ceased. Early in the afternoon General R. E. Lee, was placed in com- 
mand by President Davis, and during the evening and night he ordered 
the Confederate army back to its late positions in front of Richmond. 

The battle of Seven Pines, though costing each army about 6,000 
men, resulted in little. The plan of the Confederate leader was ad- 
mirable, but the execution of it was defective. Too much time was 
wasted in waiting for Huger; but a more serious fault was the delay 
in sending forward Smith’s division on Longstreet’s left. Next morn- 
ing the battle might have been renewed with the whole Confederate 
force at hand with good promise of success. As it was, the Con- 
federates had hit Keyes and Heintzelman damaging blows, but it had 
been done at heavy cost, and the only result of value to them was the 
increased caution and slowness of McClellan's movements. 

The new Confederate Commander at once began preparations for a 
renewal of the struggle. Troops that could be spared from the South 
were ordered to Richmond. Jackson was directed to be prepared to 
move to the same place from the Valley at the critical moment. 
(General Webb is in error in attributing this movement to Jackson him- 
self, as he does on page 122. Jackson had been constantly instructed 
to keep such a movement in view, as may be seen from General Lee’s 
letter to him of May 16.) The victories of Cross Keys and Port Re- 
public, on June 8 and June 9, made the withdrawal of McDowell's 
corps from McClellan permanent, and left Jackson free to join Lee. 
Meantime the latter was busy in preparation. On June 11 Stuart was 
sent with the Confederate cavalry to reconnoiter McClellan's right and 
rear. This gallant cavalryman extended his reconnoissance into a raid 
completely around the Federal army, cutting its communications and 
destroying supplies as he went. This expedition, one of the most bril- 
liant and successful feats of arms that had been accomplished up to 
that time in the war, gave Lee the information on which he planned 
his attack on McClellan. General Webb thinks it worthy of only a 
passing allusion. Lee now ordered Jackson to join the main army, 
using a ruse de guerre to prevent the large Federal forces in Northern 
Virginia from following him. Considerable bodies of troope were sent 
up to Jackson as if to reinforce him for another advance towards Wash- 
ington. Care was taken that tidings of this movement should reach 
the enemy. On June 16 Jackson was ordered to move down with the 
greatest expedition and secrecy, and so admirable was the execution of 
this plan, that when Jackson reached Ashland, twelve miles north of 
Richmond on June 25th, neither McClellan nor the government at 
Washington had any knowledge of his whereabouts (page 124), and it 
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was not until the Federal pickets north of the Chickahominy were 
driven in next day that the Federal Commander had any certain infor- 
mation of the approach of his swift-footed assailant. 

Lee was now ready to deliver battle. His strength, including Jack- 
son, was from 80,000 to 81,000 men. (See the careful computations of 
General Early, Sourpzrn HistoricaL Papers, vol. I, p. 421, and of 
Colonel Taylor, Four Years with General Lee, the latter of which Gen- 
eral Webb adopts, p. 119). General McOlellan’s strength, omitting 
Dix’s command at Fort Monroe, was by his official return for June 10, 
105,825 “ present for duty." (This number General Webb unfairly 
reduces to 92,500.) This disparity was not greater than must natu- 
rally exist between two combatants so unequal in resources as were the 
North and South. Ifthe independence of the South was to be achieved 
it must be done in spite of it. To Lee’s mind a simply defensive 
policy, resulting ultimately in a siege, promised nothing beyond a pro- 
tracted struggle, with certain disaster at the end of it. He believed 
he could best thwart his adversary by attacking him. McClellan had, 
after the battle of Seven Pines, transferred the bulk of his army to the 
south side of the Chickahominy, where he reoccupied the ground from 
which Keyes and Heinzelman had been driven on May 31. This 
ground he covered with a network of entrenchments, and under the 
cover of strong works was slowly pushing his lines towards Richmond. 
About one-third of his army held the north side of the Chickahominy 
as high up as Meadow Bridge, and at the same time covered his commu- 
nications with his base at West Point, on the Pamunkey. Lee deter- 
mined to attack the Federal right wing, overwhelm it if possible, and 
destroy McClellan's communications and depots. McClellan would 
thus be forced to fight for his communications or to adopt some 
other line of retreat at immense cost of supplies. The information 
brought by Stuart confirmed Lee in his plan, and Jackson was then 
ordered to come down on McClellan's right and rear. When Jackson 
was at hand A. P. Hill was to send a brigade across the Chickahominy 
above the Federal right to unite with Jackson, and when the Confed- 
erate forces had moved down the north side and uncovered Meadow 
bridge, the remainder of A. P. Hill’s division was to cross there, and 
he was to be followed by Longstreet and D. H. Hill by way of the 
Mechanicsville bridge as soon as it was open. Magruder and Huger 
were left to hold the lines in front of Richmond, facing the mass of 
Mc(Clellan’s army. 

Jackson, worn by his forced march from the Valley, was behind time 
on the morning of June 26th, and A. P. Hill waited from early in the 
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morning until the middle of the afternoon for the approach of Jackson, 
which was to uncover the bridge in his front. Then, fearing lest fur- 
ther delay might imperil the whole movement by revealing it to the 
enemy, he carried the bridge before him, and, moving down towards 
Mechanicsville, drove the small Federal force there to the lines at 
Beaver Dam creek, which were held by McOall’s division. Jackson 
was expected to turn this line, but being yet behind, A. P. Hill en- 
gaged the Federal forces and made attempts on each flank, which were, 
however, repulsed. Longstreet and D. H. Hill joined A. P. Hill near 
nightfall, and the approach of Jackson on their flank caused the Fede- 
rals to retreat next morning to Gaines’s Mill and Cold Harbor. Here 
Fitz John Porter held a strong position, covering the principal bridges 
across the Chickahominy and protecting at the same time the York 
River railroad. Porter was reinforced during the afternoon by Slocum’s 
division, and later by two additional brigades. These Federal forces 
amounted probably to from 30,000 to 40,000 men, or about one-third 
of McClellan’s army. The remaining 70,000 were on the south side of 
the river, in front of Magruder and Huger. Lee had left on the south 
side some 25,000 to 30,000, and thus had probably about 50,000 men 
with which to attack Porter. The Confederates followed up the re- 
treating Federals to Gaines’s Mill on the afternoon of Friday, June 
27th, attacked them in their positions, and after a fierce and bloody 
combat completely defeated Porter, driving his troops to the Chicka- 
hominy (which they crossed under cover of the night), and capturing 
twenty-two guns. While this was going on, Magruder made such a 
display of force in front of Richmond that the mass of the Federal 
army was held there inactive, and none of their officers in high com- 
mand deemed it possible to spare any considerable force from that side 
to reinforce Porter. Thus Lee managed to hold two-thirds of McClel- 
lan’s army idle with one-third of his own, while with the main body of 
the Confederate forces he inflicted a crushing blow on Porter. The 
Federal commander was certainly outgeneraled. 

The defeat of Porter threw the York River railroad and the Federal 
depots on that road and on the Pamunkey into the hands of the Confed- 
erates and forced the Federal army to another line of retreat. It was 
now that McClellan made his wisest move in the campaign. He had 
been thinking of the James river as a base, and now cut off from the 
Pamunkey, he determined to move towards the James at its nearest 
point, instead of recrossing the Chickahominy and retreating down the 
peninsula. He began at once the movement of the immense trains and 
material of his army across White Oak Swamp, in the direction of 
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Turkey Bend. The highest commendation that can be given of this move- 
ment is that it deceived his adversary and gained him a day's breathing 
time. Lee was uncertain as to McClellan's designs on the 28th, and 
such movements as he made that day were made with the notion that 
McClellan would recross the Chickahominy at Battner’s bridge or at 
some of the crossings below. It was night before the Confederate com- 
mander divined McClellan's plans, and issued orders accordingly. 

On the 29th Longstreet and A. P. Hill were sent to the south side 
of the Chickahominy. They were, by a circuit, to strike the Long- 
Bridge road and the flank of the retreating army. McGruder and 
Huger were to press the rear of the Federals by the Williamsburg and 
Charles City roads, Jackson to cross the Chickahominy and join in the 
pursuit. Longstreet was busy all day marching towards his destina- 
tion. Jackson was compelled to repair the bridge over the Chicka- 
hominy, which kept him back all day. Magruder finding that the 
enemy had abandoned the lines in his front and had left or destroyed 
great quantities of stores, pressed after him and attacked the rear, 
under Sumner, at Savage Station. Magruder’s attack was partial, he 
only using about half his force, and though there was much demoral- 
ization in the Federal army as indicated by Heintzelman’s precipitate 
retreat and the destruction of stores, Sumner was able to hold his 
ground and keep Magruder at bay until night-fall, when the Federals 
made good their retreat to the south side of White Oak Swamp. 

Next day, June 30th, was the day of greatest peril to the Federal 
army. Jackson having crossed the Chickahominy, was ordered to fol- 
low in its wake towards White Oak Swamp. Huger was directed to. 
press along the Charles City road. Longstreet, with his own and A. P. 
Hill’s divisions, was to attack its flank along the Long-Bridge road. 
Nearer the James, Holmes was advancing along the River road. Ma- 
gruder was directed to make a circuit around Huger and follow Long- 
street. 

Jackson soon reached White Oak Swamp and found the passage of 
this difficult stream strongly defended by Franklin. A severe artillery 
fight took place, in which the Federal batteries suffered greatly, but 
Jackson's efforts to reconstruct the bridge and force a passage for his 
infantry were successfully resisted by Franklin until night-fall. Mean- 
time Huger was impeded by some felled timber in his way, and did 
nothing. Holmes, on the extreme Confederate right, ran against 
Porter and some Federal artillery that had taken position at Malvern 
under the fire of the gunboats in James river, and Holmes was quickly 
and completely checked. Longstreet and A. P. Hill, however, attacked. 
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vigorously at Frazier’s farm, and defeated and put to flight the greater 
part of McCall's division, capturing its commander and inflicting severe 
losses on the troops brought up in support. At night-fall the Confed- 
erates had pressed nearly to the Quaker road, on which the Federals 
were retreating, and had taken many prisoners and ten guns. Long- 
street was unsupported, however, and the Federals were able to hold 
on to their line of retreat until dark, when they fell back to Malvern 
Hill. This was the day big with fate to McClellan. Had Jackson and 
Huger co-operated with Longstreet in his assault, the result can hardly 
be doubted; the greater part of the Federal army must have been 
overwhelmed. Huger, though nearest Longstreet, did nothing, and 
some of the Federal troops in his front were actually sent against the 
latter. This failure was one of the greatest blunders of the Confederate 
campaign. Jackson was held back by a very serious obstacle, backed 
by a strong and well commanded force, sufficient, perhaps, to account 
in an ordinary case for his failure to unite in the attack, but it is hard 
to avoid the belief that had he exhibited on this occasion the wonderful 
skill and audacity that characterized his Valley campaign, he would 
have crossed White Oak Swamp in spite of Franklin. 

Next day, July Ist, the Confederates, once more reunited, followed 
the retreating army to Malvern Hill, where McClellan had selected an 
admirable position and massed on it all of his forces and his immense 
artillery. Here Lee again attacked, but after a sanguinary contest, in 
which the Federal lines were severely tested, he was repulsed. The 
attack on the part of the Confederates was badly managed. Some 
confusion about the roads in this intricate region caused Magruder to 
be late in reaching the field. Concert of action between the attacking 
columns was not secured; the assaults, especially on the right, where 
Magruder commanded, were partial and disjointed, and the result was 
that McClellan saved his army by inflicting a severe repulse upon his 
adversary. As soon as the battle was ended, McClellan abandoned the 
field and retreated to Harrison’s Landing (or Westover), where he 
could be more completely protected by the fleet in the James river. 
The Confederates followed, but the check at Malvern made their pur- 
suit slow, and when the army again closed up with the Federals the 
latter were found in possession of a strong position, commanded by the 
gunboats and defended by earthworks. The contest now ceased, and 
General Lee withdrew to the neighborhood of Richmond. 

McClellan's losses were great. His loss in men was heavy, though 
not so large as that of the Confederates. His losses in material and 

-supplies were far greater. They were simply immense; but his loss in 
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prestige and morale was greatest of all. His campaign was felt to be 
a complete failure, and this conviction became so general that all his 
efforts could not prevent the Federal Government from withdrawing 
his army (we think wisely) from the James to the Potomac. Mc(Clel- 
lan fought injudiciously at Cold Harbor. After his defeat he selected 
skilfully his plan of retreat, but his mode of conducting that retreat 
has been most severely, and we believe justly, criticised. Good fight- 
ing and the advantages afforded by the country enabled him to escape. 
He chose an admirable position at Malvern Hill, and made there a 
judicious and successful stand which saved his defeated army from 
destruction. 

On the other hand Lee won a great success. With an army only 
four-fifths as numerous as his adversaries, and of which he had been in 
command only a little more than three weeks, he had driven McClellan 
twenty miles from Richmond, had broken up his depots and communi- 
cations, and had compelled the splendid army that threatened the Con- 
federate capitol to fly for refuge to the protection of the gunboats in 
the river. He had, indeed, nearly accomplished the destruction of this 
army. On the 30th of June his admirable plans failed of their full 
results, only from the incapacity or want of energy of some of his 
subordinates. On the next day, at Malvern Hill, more, perhaps, might 
have been accomplished if he had himself used greater care and watch- 
fulness to ensure concert of action in the attack. As it was, he com- 
pletely broke up the campaign against Richmond, and having huddled 
up the Federal army on the banks of the James, left it to a July sun 
to force the speedy evacuation of the Peninsula and the withdrawal of 
the enemy to the front of Washington. General Lee was new to his 
plan and new to the army he was thenceforth to lead, and for this 
reason this campaign is, in some respects, inferior to those that fol- 
lowed, especially to the great, the almost incomparable one of 1864 ; 
but, nevertheless, it will remain an ever-enduring monument of his 
military audacity and skill. 

One of the best chapters in General Webb’s book is the last. It is 
clear, temperate and judicious. One of the worst is that on Malvern 
Hill, which is disjointed and confused. There are numerous smaller 
oversights, some of which show haste in preparation or careless proof- 
reading. Thus Whiting is several times called Whitney (pages 
82-134), Mechum’s River is called Mechanic’s Run (page 122), R. H. 
Anderson is erroneously put for J. R. Anderson (page 96), Ellison's 
Mill is called Ellicott’s Mill. (Page 126.) Confederate brigades are 
frequently spoken of as divisions—as Gregg’s brigade (page 132), 
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Armistead’s brigade. (Page 156.) A. P. Hill's report is misquoted, to 
make the same mistake on page 150, where Field's and Pender’s brig- 
ades are turned into divisions. I have noted no mistakes of the oppo- 
site kind. On page 187, the Confederates attacking Porter are spoken 
of as 70,000 in number (?), though here General Webb may be giving 
McClellan's estimate and not his own. 





History of Lane’s North Carolina Brigade. 


By General James H. Lanz. 
GENERAL Notes. 


[General Lane has furnished us a roster of every officer and man of 
his brigade who surrendered at Appomattox C. H., but we reserve this 
to publish along with the roster of the whole army, which we have 
in course of preparation—a “bead roll of fame” worthy to be printed 
in letters of gold. Another number will complete this interesting 
sketch of a gallant brigade. ] 


CORPS OF SHARP-SHOOTERS. 


Our corps of sharp-shooters was organized in the fall of 1863, at 
Liberty Mills. It was composed of picked marksmen and brave men. 
Its officers, too, were all cool and brave. This fine body of men were 
not only thoroughly instructed in skirmish drill, but were frequently 
practiced in calculating and stepping off distances, firing at targets and 
similar exercises, which rendered them very efficient. The first com- 
mander was the intrepid Captain John G. Knox, of the Seventh regi- 
ment, who was captured in the Wilderness. Captain William T. 
Nicholson, of the Thirty-seventh, another brave young officer, tempo- 
rarily commanded them until Major Thomas J. Wooten, of the Eigh- 
teenth, was assigned as their permanent commander. Major Wooten 
was exceedingly modest, but a cool, cautious and fearless young officer, 
and was universally beloved by his men. 

This body, composed of men from the different regiments of the 
brigade, first distinguished themselves under Knox in the Wilderness, 
when they dashed into the enemy on the left of the road and captured 
a large number of prisoners. On the 12th May, at Spotsylvania Court- 
house, under Nicholson, they were kept out a long time in front of the 
‘salient to the left of the Fredericksburg road, where they behaved with 
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great gallantry in the presence of General Lee, and were complimented 
by him on the field. Under Wooten they established a still more 
glorious reputation—especially in their first dash at the enemy’s picket 
line, which called forth a complimentary communication from superior 
head-quarters; in their double-quick deployments and advance and 
captures in the battle at Jones’s farm; in their sudden rush into the 
enemy’s disordered ranks and large captures at the Pegram house, and 
in the part they bore in the recapture of the hill taken from us the 
day of Gordon's attack on Fort Steadman. They also behaved with 
great gallantry when Grant broke our lines at Petersburg, and on 
the retreat to Appomattox Courthouse they were frequently thrown 
forward to fight the enemy when the brigade was not engaged. 


QUARTERMASTER DEPARTMENT. 


Our first quartermaster was Major Joseph A. Engelhard, an efficient 
officer, who continued with the brigade until the promotion of General 
Pender, when he was transferred to his staff as the Assistant Adju- 
tant-General of the “ Light Division.” General Branch states in his 
official report of the battles around Richmond that “ my quartermaster, 
Joseph A. Engelhard, placed his train in charge of an assistant as soon 
as it was possible, and continued with me on the field throughout the 
expedition.” 

Major George S. Thompson, of Chapel Hill, North Carolina, who 
succeeded Major Engelhard, was also an efficient officer, but his health 
forced him to seek a transfer to a more southern climate. 

After Major Thompson left us, Captain A. D. Cazaux, of Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, the quartermaster of the Eighteenth regiment, 
discharged the duties of brigade quartermaster until after we went into 
winter quarters at Petersburg. He was an energetic, efficient and 
popular officer. I made every effort to secure his promotion but with- 
out success, 

While in winter quarters at Petersburg, Major E. W. Herndon, of 
North Carolina, was ordered to report to me as our brigade quarter- 
master. He remained with us until the surrender at Appomattox 
Courthouse. 

Our wagons were always kept in good order, and the oil used on the 
harness was made in the brigade from the hoofs of beeves furnished by 
the brigade commissary. 

Our best animals were selected for the ordnance wagons, medical 
wagons and ambulances. All of them were kept in good condition, and 
in winter they were sheltered in comfortable log stables. 
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Much of the efficiency in this department was due to Sergeant Lassi- 
ter, detailed from the Twenty-eighth regiment. 

A great deal of the clothing furnished us was received from the 
quartermaster department of North Carolina. 

Early in the winter, while camped at-.Moss Neck below Fredericks- 
burg, we commenced making shoes, and continued it with great success 
until the close of the war. Good shoemakers were detailed and sent 
home for their tools. All of the lasts were made in camp, and the 
leather was furnished by the quartermaster department of North Caro- 
lina. The “big-footed” men were always provided for first; and to 
make our stock of leather go as far as possible, the quarters of the old 
worn-out shoes in camp were regularly gathered up and revamped. 


COMMISSARY DEPARTMENT. 


Major D. T. Carraway, of Newberne, N. C., our first Brigade Com- 
missary, was an excellent officer. He continued with us until after 
the battle of Chancellorsville, when he was transferred to General Pen- 
der’s staff. 

Major Thomas H. McKoy, who succeeded Major Carraway, volun- 
teered as a private in the “ Wilmington Light Infantry,” was ap- 
pointed Second Lieutenant Co. CO, Seventh North Carolina Troops, and 
after serving two years in the line was made Commissary of his regi- 
ment with the rank of Captain. He was a brave and gallant officer 
and gentleman in every sense of the word. Having been in the ranks, 
he knew how to sympathize with the soldiers at the front and on their 
long, weary marches. He would always take charge of our cooking 
details, and often sit up all night to prevent delay in preparing the 
rations. 

At Liberty Mills he scoured the country, collected tax in kind, stored 
his provisions in a log house, built in camp for that purpose, and thereby 
prevented a great deal of suffering that winter. 

At Moss Neck he purchased moulds and wicks in Richmond and 
commenced making tallow candles, which he issued regularly to the 
officers of the brigade. 

The Major had a faithful, efficient and most valuable assistant in F. 
L. Alexander, Commissary Sergeant, detailed from Co. ©, Thirty- 
Seventh regiment. 

Our men made large quantities of turpentine and lye soap for their 
own use and for sale whenever they could find purchasers. That which 
I bought and sent to the rear was pronounced excellent by those who 
used it. 
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ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


The first and only ordnance officer of this brigade was Captain James 
A. Bryan, of Newberne, N. C., an educated gentleman and an efficient 
officer. He entered the service in 1861, with the rank of Second Lieu- 
tenant, Company G, Tenth regiment artillery, N. C. S. T., and was as- 
eigned to ordnance duty at Raleigh. He afterwards served at New- 
berne in the same capacity under Colonel John D. Whitford; was then 
appointed Second Lieutenant Artillery 0. S. A., and served as ordnance 
officer, at the same place, on the staffs of Generals Gatlin, Holmes, D. 
H. Hill, and Branch. After the fall of Newberne he became ordnance 
officer of this brigade, and served in that capacity and aid-de-camp on 
General Branch’s staff from Mechanicsville to Sharpsburg. Soon after 
the battles around Richmond he was promoted to First Lieutenant on the 
recommendation of General Branch. On my recommendation he was 
made Captain of Artillery. 

In his report of the battles around Richmond, General Branch says: 
“ My ordnance officer, Lieutenant James A. Bryan, though instructed 
to remain with his train in the rear, placed it in charge of an assistant 
and continued with me on the field throughout the expedition.” In 
his report of the battle of Cedar Run, he says: ‘“ Lieutenant Bryan, of 
my staff, was with me, and conducted himself gallantly.” 

Captain Bryan also wished to go into action with me, but I would 
not allow him to do so. 


BRIGADE SURGEONS. 


The Senior Regimental Surgeon, was always required to act as 
Brigade Surgeon. The following served in that capacity: James A. 
Miller, Robert Gibbon, J. F. McRee, Ed. G. Higginbotham, Wesley M. 
Campbell, George E. Trescot. 


ASSISTANT INSPECTOR GENERAL. 


Captain E. T. Nicholson, of Halifax, N. C., was the only Assistant 
Inspector General this brigade ever had. He was a student in the 
University of North Carolina at the outbreak of hostilities, but left that 
institution from a sense of duty, and entered the North Carolina Cav- 
alry as a private. He was subsequently elected Second Lieutenant 
Company E, Thirty-seventh North Carolina Troops, and on my recom- 
mendation he was appointed our Brigade Inspector. When that office 
was abolished he was ordered to Johnson’s North Carolina Brigade as 
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its Assistant Adjutant-General, and soon after lost his life in the attack 
on Fort Stedman, while gallantly bearing the colors of one of his regi- 
ments far in advance of the general line. When I was arrested, after the 
war, and taken to Fortress Monroe, the provost marshal of that place 
told me that he was in Fort Stedman at that time, that he witnessed 
Nicholson’s great gallantry, and that when he fell it was generally re- 
marked by the Federal officers that it was a pity to kill such a brave 
man. The Captain also behaved with conspicuous gallantry in the 
fight at Jones’s farm. He was a most excellent officer, a noble-hearted, 
Christian gentleman, and was universally beloved. 


ASSISTANT ADJUTANTS-GENERAL. 


The first Assistant Adjutant-General of this brigade was Captain W. 
E. Cannady, of whom General Branch, in his report of the battles 
around Richmond, says: “He had been with me since my appointment 
to the command of a regiment, and in all situations had shown himself 
true and faithful. After leaving Mechanicsville he was obliged to 
return to the hospital, and before the close of the expedition died of 
typhoid fever.” 

Captain Francis T. Hawks succeeded Captain Cannady, and con- 
tinued with the brigade until after the battle of Fredericksburg. In 
his report of the battle of Newberne, General Branch says: “To Mr. 
Francis T. Hawks, who tendered his services for the occasion and was 
placed on my staff, I was greatly indebted for services in bearing 
orders and rallying troops. He remained with me throughout the 
battle and subsequent retreat.” General Branch also reports that at 
Cedar Run “ he conducted himself gallantly.” 

After we went into winter-quarters at Moss Neck, Captain George 
B. Johnston, on my recommendation, was appointed Assistant Adjutant- 
General of our brigade, bat remained with us only a short time on ac- 
count of ill health. He tendered his resignation July 6th, 1863, and 
died soon after of consumption. Captain Johnston was a highly culti- 
vated, intelligent, kind-hearted, Christian gentleman, a thorough rebel, 
and a bold and most efficient officer. He entered the Confederate ser- 
vice as a private in Company D, First North Carolina Volunteers 
(Bethel regiment), was afterwards elected First Lieutenant of Company 
G, Twenty-eighth North Carolina Regiment, and was Captain of that 
company when I persuaded him to accept a position on my staff. 

No one can read the following letter and not admire the noble 
character of its author: 
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RALEIGH, July 6th, 1863. 
GENERAL James H, LANE, 


Commanding Brigade, Pender’s Division, éc.: 


My Dear General,—With this I send you a formal resignation of my 
position on your staff. Although it may seem uncalled for, I cannot 
resist the temptation to write you more fully on the subject. 

After three months’ struggle with disease, in the vain hope of rejoining 
you and sharing with you the toils and dangers of this campaign, I am 
told by my physicians that I am utterly unfit for duty now, and that I 
cannot hope to return to my post while warm weather lasts. In accord- 
ance with the views expressed to you in a former letter, nothing is left 
me but to resign. 

The principle of duty is the only one which has guided my action in 
this matter. Duty ¢o the service demands my resignation; for in this 
her life and death struggle, our country needs that every one of her 
offices should be efficiently filled—that every officer should at least be 
at his post, ready to do his best; he then who holds one of these offices, 
and from sickness or any other cause is unable to discharge its duties, 
must give way toa better man. Such is my situation. 

My duty to you, as my commanding officer and my personal friend 
requires it; for the last four months. you have been without the ser- 
vices of an Adjutant-General and doubtless have been compelled to per- 
form my duties for me; besides your enemies in the brigade will make 
my continued absence a handle against you, speaking of me with slan- 
derous tongues and lying hearts that they may wound your feelings and 
lessen your influence. 

Finally, my duty to my family and myself requires my resignation ; 
if I should retain my position, and, after spending the whole active 
campaign in my sick room, should be able to resume my duties at is 
close—when the army had quit the field for the camp—this would afford 
a coincidence too unfortunate not to be immediately seized upon by the 
tooth of calumny; indeed, few men’s reputations could stand such a 
test. Rather than do so, I would ¢hen resign and go again into the 
ranks. 

I need not tell you, my dear General, with what reluctance I take 
this step—how, hoping against hope, I have put off the evil day, until 
(I fear) I have taxed too sorely even your friendly patience. Your 
military family was a happy one; such kindliness and genial courtesy 
and mutual confidence dwelt among us; and the ties of personal friend- 
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ship, binding me so strongly to yourself, were beginning to take in 
also and to draw very close to me all of my brother officers of your 
staff. It causes me no slight pain to sever those ties—to take to my 
heart the thought that I am no longer of you. My constant prayer 
will be may God protect and bless you all; and my heart will be with 
you in the future, rejoicing at every brave deed done and at every new 
laurel won, full of earnest sympathy with all your fortunes whether 
good or ill. 

Please remember me most particularly to my brother officers of 
the staff, the officers of Company G, Colonels Lowe, Speer, and Major 
Stowe ; Colonels Ayery, Barbour, and Barry—in a word all of my per- 
sonal friends. 

If God should ever give me strength to take the field again, you 
may expect to see me somewhere in the old 4th, if it be in the ranks 
with a musket on my shoulder. 

Yours most truly, 
Gro. B. JoHNsTON. 


The next and last assistant Adjutant-General was Captain E. J. Hale, 
Jr., of Fayettville, N.C. He entered the service as a private in Com- 
pany F, First North Carolina Volunteers (“Bethel Regiment’), and 
was adjutant of the Fifty-Sixth North Carolina Troops when I secured 
his promotion. He, too, was a very intelligent, highly educated, noble- 
hearted, Christian gentleman. In the discharge of all office work, he 
was remarkably accurate, prompt and efficient; and on the field, quick, 
cool, bold and dashing—just the officer to inspire troops with confidence. 
In the Wilderness and at Spotsylvania Courthouse, he was conspicu- 
ously gallant; and at Petersburg, when our lines were broken, he 
mounted the works, and by his great bravery, won the outspoken ad- 
miration of all who saw him. 


AIDS—DE-—CAMP. 


I think General Branch had only one aid, Lieutenant W. A 
Blount, “ who was severely wounded at Mechanicsville,” as stated in 
General Branch’s official report of the battles around Richmond. 

First Lieutenant Oscar Lane, my first aid, was in all of the battles 
in which the brigade took part, from Sharpsburg to Spotsylvania 
Courthouse, where he was mortally wounded. He was a private in 
the “Chesapeake Guards,” from Mathews county, Va., until the 
evacuation of Yorktown, but acted as adjutant of the regiment to 
which his company was attached. He next served as an “ amateur ” 
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in the Fifth Virginia Cavalry, accompanied General Stuart in his cir- 
cuit around McClellan's rear, and took part in several other cavalry 
raids, 

Lieutenant Lane was a handsome, brave, chivalrous, dashing young 
officer. His humor, fine manners and generous impulses made him 
universally popular. He was the life of our head-quarters, where he 
was beloved by everybody. 

My boy brother, J. Rooker Lane, entered the service as a private in 
the “ Chesapeake Guards,” a volunteer infantry company from Mathews 
county, Va., and was wounded at Yorktown. After the evacuation of 
that place he served as a private in Company E, Fifth Virginia 
Cavalry, until the winter of 1863, when, at my request, and on account 
of his youth, General Lee ordered him to report to me for duty. As 
my “ acting aid” he was always ready for any duty, and behaved very 
gallantly at Chancellorsville, where he was killed in the charge on the 
morning of the 3d of May. 

He was a boy of fine disposition, and by his attractive manners soon 
made friends wherever he went. He was a great pet at our head- 
quarters, especially with my first Adjutant-General, Captain G. B. 
Johnston. 

My last aid was Captain Everard B. Meade, of Richmond, Va., who 
first volunteered and afterwards enlisted for the war as a private in 
Company F, Twenty-first Virginia Regiment. At the time of his pro- 
motion he was a Second Lieutenant in the First Engineer Regiment of 
the Army of Northern Virginia. 

He was an intelligent, high-toned gentleman, and a prompt, efficient, 
and very gallant officer. In the battle at Jones’s farm he was con- 
spicuously gallant; and from the time our lines were attacked at 
Petersburg to the surrender at Appomattox Courthouse he acted with 
great bravery, and was of great assistance. 
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Memoir of the First Maryland Regiment. 
[Written in July 1863.] 


By General Brapier T. Jonnson. 
PareR No. 6. (Conclusion.) 


THE CAPTURE OF DISPATCH STATION—BEHIND M’CLELLAN. 


The conduct of the Regiment at Cold Harbor was probably more 
creditable than any action they ever performed. The fighting actually 
done by them really amounted to nothing—nothing in comparison to 
the gallant dash at Harrisonburg, nor the deadly struggle at Cross 
Keys where, hour after hour they rolled back the attack of Fremont’s 
regiments in that terrible storm of iron and lead. Going into action 
late, over ground filled with dead and wounded, swept on all sides by 
shot and shell, while battalion after battalion came back in disorder, 
they moved on unshaken as steadily as iron, silent, steady, and atten- 
tive, they obeyed every word of command promptly, and accurately, 
and at last stormed the strong position of McGee's house at a “right 
shoulder shift arms” and without firing a shot. When the rush of dis- 
ordered troops backward seemed about to attract their attention, the 
word of command ordering the changes of arms in the manual, were 
heard and obeyed at once, with precision, and nothing but the perfect 
coolness and steadiness of the men and officers saved us from almost 
annihilation. Other regiments, who went in with us, stopped to fire— 
got in disorder, lost very heavily, and then from the confusion in the 
ranks, and their losses, were forced to retire. The discipline and cool- 
ness of our men saved us from all this, 

In this battle General Ewell lost his horse, General Elzey was 
wounded, and the chivalrous Wheat, with many other of our old friends 
killed. General Elzey being wounded, devolved the command of his 
brigade upon Colonel Walker, of the Thirteenth Virginia, and General 
Ewell separated us from it, making the “Maryland Line” again a 
distinct command, under Colonel Johnson. Before the battle he had 
ordered Captain Brown to report to Brigadier-General Fitz. Lee, in 
order to give them a chance for service, so for seven days the com- 
mand only consisted of the First Maryland and the Baltimore Light 
Artillery. 

During the morning of Saturday, June 28th, Jackson moved off 
down the left bank of the Chickahominy, Ewell on the right, the First 
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Maryland and the battery on the right of Ewell. Toward noon the 
cavalry advance under Major Martin, of the Jeff. Davis Legion, dashed 
in upon Dispatch station, on the York river railroad, and drove off the 
guard. We went instantly to their support, and took possession of 
the stores there found, which were quite acceptable. Taking post on 
the hill above the station, our pickets were pushed to the Williamsburg 
road, a mile or so from Bottom’s bridge, and within four or five hun- 
dred yards of the enemy’s videttes, which were riding slowly to and 
fro on their beats on the level ground below. 

At Bottom’s bridge could be seen immense masses of men working 
like beavers on entrenchments on both sides of the river, where there 
was a heavy work containing apparently heavy guns. Up the railroad, 
across the track, could be seen some branches of trees piled which 
might conceal a gun or two, or might be only a pretence, General 
Ewell came up, and after having the position pointed out to him said: 
“ Colonel, suppose you try those fellows at work there; we'll find out 
how many guns they have!” Soa couple of pieces were put in posi- 
tion and opened. The second shot had not reached the mass of work- 
ing Yankees before they broke right and left and three batteries at 
once pitched shell after shell into us—at Bottom’s bridge, on the rail- 
road, and at a point between. ‘ That'll do,” said the General, “ we've 
found out what we want.” So our guns were run back under the crest 
of the hill. We had stirred up a hornet’s nest, however, for the Yanks 
kept firing eagerly for some time after we stopped. 

On Sunday morning a movement could be seen among them. 
Column after column, with knapsacks packed, for hours were passing 
the railroad, down the bank of the river, and miles below others could 
be seen moving in the same direction. General Ewell reported the 
fact, and in the afternoon we received orders to march up the Chicka- 
hominy, a reconnoissance having shown that the enemy was not crossing 
below and endeavoring to get. to Williamsburg. As we were moving 
off a sudden movement was perceived in the masked battery on the 
railroad, and it was quickly withdrawn, a train came rapidly down 
with a singular rushing noise and accelerating speed until, with a roar, 
it leaped over the bridge into the Chickahominy, at the same moment 
exploding with the report of ten thousand cannon. It was a train of 
ammunition they had fired and set off towards us. It may have been 
intended to explode among us or to destroy the bridge. A dense 
column of smoke rolled upwards, continually rising from its centre 
and expanding on its sides, until it rose like a huge inverted cone 
miles high and broad, one of the grandest sights that can be seen. 
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This explosion convinced General Ewell that they were not going to 
attempt to foree Bottom’s bridge, and we accordingly hurried after the 
rest of the army. Monday and Tuesday we were rear guard, with 
orders to put all stragglers in our ranks and carry them into action. 
By noon we had collected 1,500 men from innumerable brigades and 
regiments. About that time we halted, in consequence of a movement 
in front of us which indicated an approaching battle. Troops were 
lying on the ground awaiting orders, ammunition and ambulance trains 
turned off, and couriers and aids galloped to and fro. After a while 
the artillery opened in front, followed by the crash of small arms. 
Colonel Johnson moved toward it, but his lately well filled ranks in the 
meantime had become depleted to their usual thinness. The guns and 
powder had been too much for the stragglers, and they had got off in 
passing other halting columns. After proceeding up the road some 
distance we moved into the woods and lay there, our left on the road. 
The Colonel rode forward with Lieutenant Frank Bond, of the cavalry, 
A. A. General, and Lieutenant Booth, adjutant of the regiment, until 
passing General George B. Anderson, of North Carolina, and the rem- 
nant of his brigade, they rose a small hill and suddenly turned a corner 
of the woods. Three hundred yards off in the open ground was a Yan- 
kee line, apparently a regiment, supporting skirmishers. Turning 
quickly, the three officers escaped before the astonished Yankees could 
fire. This was just in front of the Littleton house, and at that time 
there was no artillery there. Colonel Johnson rode directly to General 
Ewell, who ordered him to General Jackson, and he asked if he should 
take his battery there and drive them off. The General said “ No.” 
Had it been done, in all probability that mass of artillery which was 
afterwards placed there could never have been collected on our left. 
Some other movement, however, was being made at the time, and we 
suppose General Jackson was under orders not to advance his lines, 
General Ewell directed us to remain where we were until further 
orders, 

And during that whole terrible afternoon we lay under the most 
infernal fire that has ever been concentrated in America. The heavy 
mass in front poured over us a continual stream of shot and shell— 
while on our right the gunboats sent their 100-pound cylinders through 
the forest, enfilading us. The continual roar and shriek of the shell, 
the incessant crash of falling trees, the heavy dull report in the dis- 
tance, and the sharp stunning explosion among us, over our heads, all 
around, with constant singing of minnie balls, made a scene uninter- 
rupted by an instant cessation, for five hours, which will never be for- 
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gotten by those who heard and endured it. Better, a thousand times 
better is the shock of battle—the charge—the cheer—the run forward, 
the short sharp struggle, and the flying foee—or your own men falling 
back to reform, than this terrible strain on the nerves in passive en- 
durance. Lieutenant Shellman, Company A, was rolled over by a 
shot which tore up the ground beside him. Lieutenant Dorsey lifted 
up by one which passed under him. There was not a second during 
that whole afternoon that some one was not covered by the dirt or 
branches tossed there by the ploughing or cutting shot. Each one lay 
in his place, however, waiting the order to forward. 

Toward night the stream of stragglers in the road thickened, and 
regiments and even brigades commenced coming back. Just then some 
scattered men came quickly by us. “ Who are you?” was asked. 
“Seventh Louisiana,” was the reply. ‘“ Form with us.” ‘ Who are 
you?” said they. “First Maryland.” “ All right, Maryland!” and 
they formed steadily and marched to their regiment and brigade. The 
magnificent Louisiana brigade had made some mistake, some regiments 
charged without orders, had been driven back with great loss and were 
now forming with us. At last there seemed to be no onein front. The 
Louisiana brigade had been the only line before us and this had partly 
been driven back. The road was filled with a brigade which appeared 
to have no commander, and which hesitated, marched forward, then 
marched back, halted and then made a determined move towards the 
rear. It was necessary for some one to go forward to hold the ground,. 
and to keep back the enemy if only to delay him with skirmishers. 

There was no one to give orders, and no time to hunt for them. 
General Jackson who had been sitting on his horse reading right by us. 
during an hour of the hottest fire had ridden off. General Ewell had 
Teft an hour before. So Colonel Johnson determined to move forward 
as far as possible, find out what the enemy was doing, and check him 
as much as we could with our small force. The night concealed our 
numbers and increased our chances. As we filed out, passing the 
column which was going toward the rear, Ewell’s well-known voice 
was heard, “ What troops are those?” “First Maryland,” sang out 
some one. “ Thank heaven! you Marylanders are the only ones whose 
faces I find in the right direction.” We went down.the road cautiously 
and found General Charles Winder, who, with only seventy men of his 
brigade, was attempting to hold the ground we had gained during the 
day. He ordered Colonel Johnson to go up the road and ‘get posses- 
sion of as much as possible of a small wood which is beyond the Lit-- 
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tleton house. Pushing out gradually, we got the whole wood, and 
Captain Herbert, company D, was posted in its extreme point, com- 
panies A and B being deployed right and left of him, and the reserve 
of the regiment back at the Littleton house. Then commenced a night 
of horrors. It appears we were holding ground fought over during 
the day by North Carolina troops. The ground was covered with their 
killed and wounded, and during the livelong night the silence echoed 
with the long-drawn scream of the wounded as they called the number 
of their regiments. “ Fourteenth North Carolina!” “Fourth North 
Carolina!” “Third North Carolina!” “Thirtieth North Carolina!” 
rose on all sides in terrible but plaintive tones. As far as possible 
they were collected and supplied with water, but many a poor fellow 
lay there till the light came. The morning showed how they had 
fought. Up the road was a worm fence covered by thick bushes of 
sassafras and dogwood and blackberry; charging, they had pulled out 
corners of this fence and leaped through the gaps. 

There they lay piled, some flat, some sitting, some resting on the 
fence rails as they had fallen. In the open ground they lay by file 
and rank, each man on his face, his musket grasped in front of him, to- 
ward the foe. Within ten feet of the Yankee battery was a group 
which had apparently forced its way there and then all fallen dead. 
There were no wounded there. All night long the roll of the enemy's 
artillery.showed they were in motion, and it was not until daylight 
that we could perceive certainly that they were moving from us. Ool- 
onel Johnson then ordered the skirmishers not to fire on the Yankees 
collecting their wounded, but only to drive back any attempted recon- 
noissance. Soon after daylight a squadron of cavalry rode within two 
hundred yards of Captain Herbert's outer post, apparently the escort of 
a General officer, and an officer rode forward a few yards and delib= 
erately inspected our pickets through his glass as far as he could see 
them. Before he had settled himself fairly in the saddle crack went 
half a dozen riflee—round wheeled the horse but fell in a few jumps, 
and the squadron galloped off—very soon skirmishers came up and 
pressed us but were soon driven off. While this was going on a brigadier 
sent word to General Jackson that Colonel Johnson was attacking every 
one that came nearjiim, and if he was not stopped would bring on a 
general engagement. “He's right,” said Jackson, “that’s his business 
there, attack them whenever he sees them! that’s the way!” 

On the 8rd of July we marched with Ewell’s division. General 
Early had been ordered to the command of the Old Fourth Brigade, 
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and on approaching Westover on the James, we formed the left of Early. 
During the evening of the 4th, we pressed the enemy slowly back 
within sight of Westover Church, where we rested. 

The next morning he had entrenched the hills around Westover, cov- 
ered them with artillery and made an abattis half a mile deep in front 
of him, by felling trees. 

General Lee however did not purpose to push him further, and in a 
day or two we all marched toward Richmond in the most oppressive 
heat we had ever experienced. The miasma from the swamps, and 
the stench of the battle field were beginning to tell on men accustomed 
to the pure air and cool water of the valley. We camped near 
Mechanicsville. Colonel Johnson thought this the auspicious moment 
to endeavor to recruit the regiment again. Since the Spring it had 
always been his intention to resign and submit his claims for a re-elec- 
tion, so that he might be cleared of any responsibility for the troubles. 
But as his re-election was a certainty with the same company officers, 
it would have been a farce, unless they were subjected to a re-organiza- 
tion also. , 

He had no reason to doubt but that they would be in the main 
re-elected, but it seemed the fairest conduct to the men. 

Companies A and B had been entitled to a re-election of officers on 
their reorganization as re-enlisted companies, and his object had always 
been to equalize the condition of all the companies as far as possible. 

Had he been able he would have procured the furlough and 
re-enlistment for all in winter quarters, where the germ of the discon- 
tent was engendered by companies A and B re-enlisting and getting 
furloughs. But this could not be done. The muster-rolls of companies 
D, E, F and G were made out for the war, signed by Lieutenant-Colonel 
George Deas, the mustering officer, and placed in the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s office. No such privilege could therefore be given them. Com- 
panies A and B were enlisted for twelve months from May 21, 1861. 
He explained the matter to Generals Jackson and Ewell, and procured 
their endorsement of his application to the Secretary of War for per- 
mission to proceed to Charlottesville, recruit the regiment and reorganize 
by an election of company and field officers. He had only heard, the 
evening of the battle of Cold Harbor, from Major Kyle, Commissary of 
the Maryland Line, that the communication he had sent from Staunton 
by Captain Murray to the Secretary of War, setting forth the complaints 
of the men had been handed to him, and that he had not delivered it 
as yet. He therefore seized this as the first moment practicable to lay 
that matter also before the Secretary. 
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Mr. Randolph at once granted the order for reorganization ; and the 
complaints of the men of companies D, E, F and G as to their term of 
enlistment having been explained to him, he said, as understood by 
Colonel Johnson and Captain J. Louis Smith, who was present, that 
that being a question of fact, it could only be determined by a court 
with jurisdiction competent to try it, and that would be a court martial. 

Colonel Johnson therefore published an order requiring all men ab- 
sent without leave to report in two weeks for duty, or be considered 
and treated as deserters, and proceeded with the regiment to Char- 
lottesville. 

While there, he reported to the Secretary of War that he had ex- 
plained to the men his conclusion about them as he understood it, and 
in answer to an inquiry from him fully and distinctly set forth all the 
facts in relation to the original enlistment at Harper’s Ferry, the com- 
plaints of the men about them and the statements of the company 
officers in relation ‘thereto. 

Companies E, F and G, claimed to have understood their original 
enlistment as only for one year. Their officers declared that the time 
and terms were fully explained to them to be for the war. Company 
D claimed that the original enlistment by Colonel Deas was not binding 
because of want of authority in him. 

But many individuals of all four of these companies asserted that 
they understood the facts as alleged by their officers. 

During the first week at Charlottesville there was considerable grum- 
bling and dissatisfaction, but that quieted down and the men were get- 
ting satisfied and contented. Colonel Johnson furnished each man who 
desired it, with a new uniform, his bounty and pay and a short furlough, 
in consideration of which, the recipient was to go off and hunt up re- 
cruits. The plan was working well; many came back before their 
leave was out, and many who had been absent for months came in, re- 
joiced to get among their old comrades again. 

While this was going on Colonel Johnson took Companies A, B, C 
and D to Gordonsville in obedience to General Jackson’s orders and 
assumed command there, leaving the residue behind to collect men. 

Thus we had every prospect of reorganizing in a few weeks and 
going into the field, with from three to four hundred men at least. 

On the 14th of August came an order from the Secretary of War to 
disband the whole regiment. No exceptions were made. Companies 
A, B and O, which had just gone into service, were included as well 
as those who were discontented. 

How this order was procured was never known. It is supposed that 
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some persons, who had recently arrived in the Confederacy, having ac- 
cess to the authorities in Richmond, had produced such erroneous im- 
pressions on them and misled them to such an extent as to have been 
able to procure from them this unjust and extraordinary order. It was 
not the act of any friend of the regiment nor of any soldier who had 
ever served in it, as far as could be ascertained. 

Elzey and Steuart our first and second Colonels had been wounded 
in battle and were out of the field. They were never consulted about 
it. Colonel Johnson had been the sole field officer with it since Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Dorsey had been wounded at Winchester, and having 
been continously in the field since the war commenced, had neither time 
nor taste for the Richmond intrigues. No more cruel blow could have 
been struck at him or his brother officers. They had fronted and fought 
the enemy for fifteen months, in such a way as to have from them the 
respect of their commanding officers, and the whole conduct of the com- 
mand had been such as to place it high in the esteem of the whole army. 

Whatever was the intention of the authors of this deed toward 
Colonel Johnson and his officers it signally failed in injuring them. 
General Ewell immediately requested a higher rank for him, that of 
Brigadier-General, and General Jackson placed him in command of the 
Second brigade of his old division, which he led at second Manassas, 
and had the triumph of marching into Maryland and into Frederick. 
All the other officers soon were placed in honorable and responsible 
positions. But the consequences to Maryland were such as the con- 
spirators did not foresee. The army went there. Thousands wished to 
enlist. Every one asked “Where is the First Maryland?” The dis- 
appointment and chagrin at finding it disbanded was extreme. They 
had no Maryland organization to rally on. Colonel Johnson tried to 
organize a force in Frederick, but before a skeleton could be found the 
army marched, Sharpsburg was fought, Maryland evacuated, and the 
whole Confederacy filled with complaints that Maryland did not rise ; 
that no men joined our army, and that she was untrue to the South. 

Had the First Maryland regiment been with Jackson in Frederick 
during the three days he was there it would have filled up to two 
thousand men. Eight hundred, at least joined the cavalry and artil- 
lery companies as it was, but with that regiment as a nucleus, two 
thousand men would certainly have been obtained in three days. 

They had no time to get together and organize companies, select 
captains and choose officers. That was impossible. So they were left 
behind or scattered through the whole army, and the consequence has 
been the most widespread distrust of Maryland among the Southern 
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people and army. Before then there had been the warmest enthusiasm 
and most intense sympathy for our State. 

The persons who destroyed our regiment may thank themselves for 
having inflicted a more deadly blow on the interests and future chances 
of the State than Hicks, Winter Davis and Bradford combined. 

On the 17th August, 1862, the regiment was mustered out and paid 
off. It had many more men than some regiments. The non-commis- 
sioned officers received the colors, regimental fund and other property, 
which was turned over to them by the Colonel. They appointed a com- 
mittee of sergeants with the color-sergeant at the head to present the 
regimental color and bucktail, which they had followed in every fight, 
to Mrs. Johnson, in token of their appreciation of her efforts for them. 

This they did with this letter: 


To Mrs. Bradley T. Johnson: 


Dear Mapam:—Upon the occasion of the disbandment of 
the First Maryland Regiment on the 17th of August, we, the under- 
signed, members of the above named regiment, do unanimously agree 
and resolve to present to you as one worthy to receive it, our flag, which 
has been gallantly and victoriously borne over many a bloody and hard 
fought field and under whose sacred folds Maryland’s exiled sons have 
fought and bled in a holy cause. Our attachment to our flag is un- 
dying, and now that circumstances have rendered it necessary that our 
organization should no longer exist, we place in your hands, as a tes- 
timonial of our regard and esteem, our little flag which is dear to us all. 

For the regiment, 
ALBERT Toxson, Sergeant of Co. C. 
RicHARD L. Brown. 
Gro. TyLzR, Sergeant of Oo. A. 
Gro. W. WentwortH, Sergeant of Co. B. 
F. Farr, Sergeant of Oo. F. 
W. JoserH FRanok, Sergeant of Oo. D. 
Catvin Myers, Sergeant of Oo. E. 
Cu. N. Ferriot, Sergeant of Co. G. 
Epwin Setvace, Color-Bearer. 


The large Regimental State Standard, they directed the Colonel to 
have emblazoned with their battles and deposited with the Historical 
Society of Virginia, to be by it retained, until Maryland joins the 
Southern Confederacy, when it is to be turned over to the Maryland 
Historical Society in Baltimore. 
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He found it impossible to have it properly painted, but placed it in 
charge of Thomas H. Wynne, Esq., of Richmond, to be properly fixed 
and given to the Virginia Historical Society. On it should be imprinted 
or painted the names of “ Manassas First, Munson’s Hill, Upton’s Hill, 
Hall’s Hill, Sangster’s Station, Rappahannock, Front Royal, Winches- 
ter, Bolivar Heights, Harrisonburg (Bucktails), Cross Keys, Port Re- 
public, Cold Harbor, Malvern Hill and Westover,” being fifteen battles 
and skirmishes in which the regiment had been engaged. 

The regimental fund in the possession of Captains Herbert and Nich- 
olas they directed to be paid over to the sick and wounded. 


Richmond, January, 1863. 





A Grand Meeting in New Orleans on the 25th of April in Behalf of 
the Southern Historical Society. 


[We make up from the New Orleans papers the following full report 
of the grand meeting which was held in New Orleans on the 25th of 
April in behalf of the Society, and for the brilliant success of which we 
owe hearty thanks to all concerned. } 


The call made upon the people of New Orleans by the Southern His- 
torical Society was nobly responded to by the large and brilliant 
audience which assembled at the French Opera House. Every seat in 
the parquette, every box and seat in the second tier were filled and the 
secondes and amphithreatre were crowded so that standing room was 
in anxious demand. The lobby on both sides was filled with gentle- 
men, peeping over each other's shoulders and listening with avidity and 
on tiptoe to the speakers. 

So prompt were the people to assemble at the appointed hour that 
when 8 o'clock struck the house was full and ready to greet the distin- 
guished speakers. 

Hon. Jefferson Davis, leaning on the arm of Governor Francis T. 
Nicholls, followed by Rev. Dr. B. M. Palmer, Rev. Dr. Meyer Gutheim, 
aud General George D. Johnston, and Judge Walters H. Rogers, first 
marched upon the stage by a side entrance and as soon as the venerable 
ex-President of the Southern Confederacy made his appearance every 
one in the audience arose and hat and handerchiefs were waved 
with loud cheers, which rose and continued fresher, louder and more 
exultant in their raptuous greeting, and were not spent until the full 
lapse of a quarter of an hour 
As soon as the applause had ceased, Judge Walter H Rogers, in a. 
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few words, proposed Governor Francis T. Nicholls as presiding officer, 
and this was received with unanimous and enthusiastic approbation. 

Judge Rogers then called the following gentlemen to act as vice- 
presidents and secretaries : 


Vice-Presidenis.—Bertrand Beer, Robt. Colt, John B. Lallande, W. 
T. Vaudry, H. J. Hearsey, B. F. Eschelman, Thos. L. Airey, J. A. 
Chalaron, A. Baldwin, 8. 8. Chaille, Carleton Hunt, J. B. Woods, G. A. 
Breaux, W. A. Bell, Alfred Roman, H. N. Ogden, G. T. Beauregard, 
Sam’l Logan, A. H. May, J. T. Scott, A. J. Witherspoon, J. B. Rich- 
ardson, R. M. Walmsley, J. H. O’Connor, Walker Fearn, R. B. Todd, 
C. H. Parker, Chas, E. Fenner, J. B. Vinet, Page M. Baker, F. N. 
Ogden, F. S. Richardson, W. G. Vincent, C. H. Luzenberg, W. A. 
Johnson, W. T. Blakemore, Walter H. Rogers, J. J. Gidiere, George H. 
Braughn, James Buckner, H. 8. Leovy, W. H. Holcombe, W. 8. Mitchell, 
S. Delgado, Joseph Jones, J. G. Clarke, J.D. Bruns, J. Moore Wilson, 
John B. Lafitte, Fred P. Allen, J. S. Bradford, J. C. Eagan, Louis 
Bush, E. B. Wheelock, J. Jeffries, Lloyd R. Coleman, L. C. Levy, 
Adolph Meyer, John T. Hardie, F. P. Poche, T. L. Bayne, J. 8S. West 
Jr., John Andrews, R. H. Browne, Geo. W. Terrell, Wm. E. Huger, 
J. H. Oglesby, Warren Stone, E. M. Hudson, E. K. Converse, A. Gold- 
thwaite, H. L. Lazarus, G. W. Cable, I. L. Leucht, F. R. Southmayd, 
Columbus H. Allen, H. D. Ogden, J. C. Morris, H. B. Stevens, W. J. 
Bebon, R. B. Pleasants, Thos. R. Markham, John V. Moore, J. H. 
Maury, T. 8S. Kennedy, J. H. Wiendahl, I. L. Lyons, E. A. Burke, 8. 
H. Boyd, J. W. Emmett, Chas. Macready, Thos. C. Herndon, H. A. 
Martin, J. C. Denis,S. H. Buck, J. Walker Coleman; T. F. Alleyn, Wm. 
Fagan, F. McGloin, Wm. Pierce, J. T. Harahan, John Fitzpatrick, A. 
Moulton, John Glynn Jr., M. D. Lagan, Adam Thompson, Archibald ~ 
Mitchell, John Mc. Enery, A. J. Lewis, John G. Devereux, J. M. Bon- 
ner, J. D. Peet, R. W. Adams, Eugene May, A. A. Maginnis, Rev. Mr. 
Waters, A. W. Hyatt, H. Miller Thompson, J. B. Walton, B. T. Walshe, 
John Augustin, C. H. Tebault O. J. Leeds, R. H. Marr, P. N. Strong, 
Gideon Townsend, H. Abraham, J. I. Block, T. G. Richardson, H. M. 
Martin, Percy Roberts, J. D. Hill, Edw’d Villere, Rt. Rev. J. N. Galle- 
her, W. F. Ogden, I. W. Patton, Frank Monroe, J. P. Davidson, I. H. 
Stauffer, Jesse K. Bell, E. D. Willett, Geo. Sebastian, G. A. Lanaux, 
Jules Aldige, L. Folger, Hon. E. J. Ellis, Carl Kohn, H. Dudley Cole- 
man, N. H. Rightor, A. L. Tissot, W. M. Owen, James McConnell, I. 
N. Marks, Major B. H. H. Green, Henry ©. Miller, John Chaffe, 8. 
L. Stockman, Thos. J. Semmes, Howard McCaleb, Rev. F. A. Schoup. 
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Secretaries —M. McNamara, C. H. Lavillebeuvre, Thos. H. Clark, 
Chas. F. Buck, John J. Fitzpatrick, Branch K. Miller, Jos, D. Taylor, 
R. H. Brunet Jr., John K. Renaud. 


GOVERNOR FRANCIS T. NICHOLLS 


then stepped forward, and in a few appropriate and pithy remarks ex- 
plained the objects of the meeting and the purposes of the Southern 
Historical Society. He spoke of the importance of the work under- 
taken by this small band of laborers, who, if they receive the proper 
help, will rescue from oblivion and slander, the record of the heroes 
who did their best for the right. After an eloquent peroration he in- 
troduced to the audieuce the 


HON, JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


When the venerable soldier and statesman arose to respond to the 
introduction, deafening cheers greeted him and, by a common impulse, 
the whole assembly stood up in exulting reverence and respect. Mr. 
Davis, as soon as the applause permitted, delivered, first in a low voice, 
which gradually warmed up to inspiriting tones, the following address : 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT DAVIS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—It would be more than superfluous to ad- 
dress to a New Orleans audience any argument in favor of the preserva- 
tion of the history of our Confederate struggle. Your course is too 
well known, marked by too many deeds both in war and in peace, to 
render it at all doubtful that your hearts beat time to the cause for 
which so many of your bravest and best have died. 

The early colony of Louisiana consisted of men who were refugees 
from conquest, and who, guided by patriotism and sustained by valor, 
plunged into the wilderness to make for themselves a new home. Their 
descendants have shown from that day to this the same characteristics 
which marked their fathers. 

I believe it has been generally conceded, and I think most truly, that 
never was a people more universally gallant than the Creoles of Louis- 
iana. [Applause.] 

At the very first call of the late war your citizens rushed forth to the 
defense of their country, and you gave of your sons the first who re- 
duced the fort that threatened to blockade a Southern harbor. And 
he, in the first great battle of Manassas, so distinguished himself as to be 
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promoted on the field to the highest grade in the Confederate army. 
Such was your Beauregard. [Applause.] 

It would consume the whole evening were I to attempt to enumerate 
the list. You have seen standing before you here to introduce me one 
who went forth to the battle in the vigor of manhood, who lost a limb, 
and waited but for convalescence,* when he again hastened to the field, 
and sacrificed another limb. [Applause.] What is left of him is more 
precious to you still, like Sibylline leaves, growing in value as they 
were reduced in bulk. 

But when the war was over, then the fair daughters of Louisiana (it 
is always the women who are first in good work), originated that plan 
of decorating the graves of the Confederate dead, paying to them annu- 
ally a tribute of flowers, which, in their beauty and recurring vitality, 
best express the everlasting love you bear toward the dead. 

Then here, in New Orleans, was organized the Historical Society, 
with a view to preserving the records of the Confederate war. That 
Society has been removed, but still looks back to this the place of its 
birth. Here, where more than in any other city, you had been swept by 
the besom of desolation—where you had been more terribly pillaged 
than any other town that had been overrun—here have arisen more 
monuments to the Confederate heroes than in any other city of the 
South. Glorious New Orleans! You have the right to be proud of the 
past, and we have the right to be expectant of you in the future, for 
there is yet a higher and more immediate duty to perform. Monu- 
ments may crumble, their inscriptions may be defaced by time, but the 
records, the little slips of paper which contain the memorial of what is 
past will live forever. To collect and. preserve these records is, there- 
fore, our highest duty. They are said to be in danger. The Southern 
Historical Society appeals to you now. They appeal to you in the 
midst of your disaster, when your country has been overwhelmed by a 
flood, and when there is a want of means to supply the necessities of 
your people. Still the Historical Society comes to Louisiana as the first 
place, in which they ask that the Confederate records should be per- 
fected and protected. I do not doubt that you will respond to the ex- 
tent of your ability; that you will here inaugurate a movement which, 
growing and extending from city to city and year to year, will render 
certain the preservation of those archives, the value of which it is im- 
possible to compute. It is a duty we owe to the dead—the dead who 
died for us, but whose memories can never die. It is a duty we owe to 





* Reference here was to General Nicholls, subsequently Governor of Louisiana, 
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posterity to see that our children shall know the virtues and rise 
worthy of their sires; to see that the sons grow up worthy of their no- 
ble mothers—those mothers who never faltered through all the hours 
of trial through which we passed. [Applause.] 

They who now sleep in the grave cannot be benefitted, it is true, by 
anything we may do; their cause has gone before a higher tribunal 
than any earthly judgment-seat, but their children and children’s 
children are to be benefitted by preserving the record of what they did, 
and, more than all, the moral with which they did it. As for me—I 
speak only for myself—our cause was so just, so sacred, that had I 
known all that has come to pass, had I known what was to be inflicted 
upon me, all that my country was to suffer, all that our posterity was 
to endure, I would do it all over again. [Great applause. ] 

It is to me most desirable that the conduct of our men in defense of that 
cause should be so presented to the world as to leave no stain upon it. 
They went through trials which might have corrupted weaker men, and 
yet thoughout the war I never went into an army without finding their 
camp engaged in prayer. After the war was over, see how many of 
these men who bore muskets in the ranks became ministers of the 
Gospel. It is your good foutune to have one presiding over your 
diocese now, and who is the successor of one who drew his last breath 
on the field of battle, the glorious holy Bishop Polk! 

It is not necessary that we should have recorded what is conceded by 
all the world, that our men were brave, that they had a power of en- 
durance and self-denial which was remarkable, but if you would have 
your children rise to the high plane you desire them to occupy, you 
must add the evidence of their father’s chivalry and forbearance from 
that staining crime of the soldier, plunder, under all the circumstances 
of the war. True that we did not invade to any great extent, though we 
did to some. It is a fact which I am happy to remember that when 
our army invaded the enemy’s country, their property was safe, I 
draw no comparisons, as I am speaking now of our people and of our 
country. If somebody else did not behave as well, let it rest. [Laughter.] 

We had no army at the opening of the war; our defenders were not 
professional soldiers. They were men who left their wives, children 
and peaceful occupations, and, at the first call of their country, seized 
such arms as they could gather, and rallied around their flag like a wall 
of fire to defend the rights their fathers left them. Could there be 
cause more sacred than this? If there be anything that justifies 
human war, it is defense of country, of family, of constitutional rights. 
{ Applause. ] 
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If I be asked, as is possible, why do you wish to perpetuate these 
bitter memories? I say, in no spirit of vengeance, with no desire for 
vainglory, with no wish for sectional exaltation, but that the posterity 
of men such as I have described, may rise equal to their parents, higher 
if possible, and that the South may exhibit for all time to come the 
noble qualities which her sons have heretofore manifested. [Applause.} 

Examples to posterity of the cardinal virtues of mankind they lived 
for humanity, and it is only by preserving your records, by gathering 
those incidents which are apt to be forgotten, that you can hope to con- 
vey to future generations an exact idea of the men who served through 
our struggle. It is not enough to say that some General won a battle; 
that don’t teach you his character. It is not enough to say where some 
army displayed. great valor, stormed a work or defended one. Show 
the character of the men, how they behaved in the field and in the 
camp. For this you should collect and collate such evidence as our 
worthy riend, General Nicholls, has said it was the object of this 
Society to gather. 

The highest quality of man is self-sacrifice. 

The man who gives his life for another, who surrenders all his earthly 
prospects that his fellow men may be benefitted, has most followed that 
grand exemplar who was given as a model for weak humanity. That 
we had many men in the Confederate service who forgot self in the 
defence of right, it is the purpose of this Society, by collecting the evi- 
dence, to show to the world. 

I constantly find myself impelled to drift into comparative narration, 
which I wish to avoid. Let it suffice to say that I would have our 
children’s children to know not only that our cause was just, (that may 
be historically established), but to have them know that the men who 
sustained it were worthy of the cause for which they fought. These 
are the great objects for which your co-operation is invoked. 

The other side has written, and is writing, their statement of the 
case. We wish to present ours also, that the future historian by con- 
sidering both may deduce the unbiased statement, which no contempo- 
rary could make. 

I will frankly acknowledge that I would distrust the man who served 
the Confederate cause and was capable of giving a disinterested ac- 
count of it. [Applause.] If he had any heart it must be on his own 
side. I would not give twopence for a man whose heart was so cold 
that he could be quite impartial. You remember the fable of the lion 
who, seeing a statue which represented a lion prostrate, and a man 
victorious, bending over him, said that if a lion had made the statue, 
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the figures would have been reversed. We want our side of the war 
so fully and exactly stated, that the men who come after us may com- 
pare and do justice in the case. 

You all know how utterly unprepared we were when we engaged 
in the war, without money, without an army, without credit, without 
arms or ammunition, or factories to make them. We went into the 
struggle relying solely on brave hearts, strong arms, and, unfortunately 
many relying on deciding the issue by argument. When they found 
they were mistaken—that it was the dread ordeal of battle by which 
the question was to be settled—they shrank not from it, and I do 
contend their valor was equaled only by the moral of their conduct 
throughout the struggle. The unanimity of our people and the heroism 
of our soldiers has caused us to be the admiration of the world. They 
know the disadvantages under which we fought; they know the great 
achievements which we did. But there is much that is not known. 
You may ask the school-boy in the lowest form, who commanded at the 
Pass of Thermopyle. He can tell you. But my friends there are few 
in this audience who, if I asked them, could tell me who commanded 
at Sabine Pass. And yet, that battle of Sabine Pass was more re- 
markable than the battle of Thermopyle, and when it has orators and 
poets to celebrate it, will be so esteemed by mankind. 

The disparity of numbers was greater, the inequality of arms was 
greater. When an iron-clad fleet came to pass the Sabine so as to in- 
vade the interior of Texas, an Irish Lieutenant, with forty-two men 
behind a little mud fort, having only field guns for its armament, held 
them in check. When he asked for instructions he was told he had 
better retire. But this gallant man said: ‘“ We will never retire !’” 

[The speaker went on to relate how the Irish Lieutenant, Dowling, 
had captured two of the war vessels on September 9, 1863, and taken 
a great number of prisoners. | 

It is our duty to keep the memory of our heroes green. Yet they 
belong not to us alone; they belong to the whole country; they belong 
to America, And we do not seek to deprive “ Americans” of the glory 
of such heroes as we have produced. Nor were their services ren- 
dered in our war those only which claim grateful remembrance. 
There was pious Jackson, the man, who, when he was waiting for the 
troops to move up would, under a storm of bullets, be lost in ejacula- 
tory prayer: the man who, when he bent over a wounded comrade, 
would feel a woman’s weakness creep into his eyes: the man who came 
like a thunderbolt when his friends most needed him, and his enemies 
least expected his coming, was the same who had marched into the 
valley of Mexico to sustain the flag of the United States. That man 
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who had been the terror of the enemy in the hour of battle but was 
as peaceful as a lamb after the conflict, when he found he was on a 
bed of death, calmly folded his arms, resigning his soul to God and 
saying: “ Let us cross over the river and rest under the shade of the 
trees.” We do not claim to appropriate all his glory, but we hold dear 
every part of him that nobody else wants. 

And there was Lee, the calm, faithful, far-seeing, dauntless Lee. Asa 
soldier and engineer he penetrated the Mexican pedrigal and discovered 
a route by which the army must be led. To him more than to anybody 
else must be ascribed the capture of the city of Mexico. 
| {We do not wish to wholly appropriate the glory of Lee but will will- 
ingly share it with those who have an equal right to it, and we would 
rather they should claim some share of the grand conduct of Lee at 
Chancellorsville, Fredericksburg, the Wilderness, and everywhere that 
soldiers met soldiers against mighty odds. 

There was the great General Sidney Johnston, distinguished in the 
Black Hawk war and the siege of Monterey, holding a position in the 
army with a rank beyond his age and prospects the most inviting toa 
soldier, he surrendered everything in order to vindicate the principles 
he believed to be true, and came with nothing but his right arm and 
his good sword to offer his services to the Confederacy. 

Never was man more true to his duty, more devoted to his cause, or 
more sincere in his purposes, as was shown in the hour of his death, 
when, on the field of Shiloh, having driven the enemy from every posi- 
tion before him save one, which he saw must be carried to make the 
victory complete, he led a column to storm it, receiving a death wound 
from which the life-blood was pouring, he recked not of himself, but 
thinking, feeling only of his country and its cause, rode on until he fell 
lifelees from his horse. 

May not the Genius of Patriotism as she bent over the form of the 
soldier so pure, so true, so devoted, have dropped a tear on a sacrifice 
so untimely slain upon her altar? Then I repeat it, such men do not 
belong to us alone. Shall their memories fade, and rising generations 
not feel the influence of such grand examples? May it not well come to 
pass that in some hour of the country’s need, future generations, aware. 
of the grandeur and the virtue of those men, will in a moment of 
disaster cry out like the ancient Scot: 


“O for an hour of Wallace wight 

Or well-trained Bruce 

To lead the fight, 

And cry St, Andrew and our right.” 
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In some future struggle when the energy of the country may be 
taxed to its utmost, will you then find such men as those who have 
illustrated our recent history? They may arise, and that result will 
certainly be promoted by the course which has been advocated here 
to-night. Let the rising generation learn what their fathers did, and 
let them learn the still better lesson to emulate not only the deeds, but 
the motives which prompted them. May God grant that sons even 
greater than their fathers may rise whenever their country needs them 
to defend her cause. [Applause.] 

Though the gallantry and capacity of the Confederate troops was so 
often and so brilliantly exhibited as to be undeniable and undenied, 
yet we have been inconsistently charged with cruelty to prisoners, I 
say inconsistently, because brave men are never cruel to those who are 
helpless and in their power. The fact is, we used our best efforts to 
alleviate the sufferings of the prisoners held by us. That they lan- 
guished and died in prison was their misfortune and ours also. There 
were physical and climatic causes which we could not alter. We were 
wanting in supplies of the proper medicines and the kind of food to 
which the prisoners were accustomed. As the number of prisoners 
accumulated beyond what could have been anticipated, there was not 
a sufficient shelter for them. Disease was the consequence, and the 
medicine required could not be obtained because the enemy had made 
it contraband, It is a burning shame that the slander was ever circu- 
lated which imputed to us cruelty to those who were in our power. 
Enough has been collected and published on this subject to convince 
any fair, disinterested mind, but let us not stop until the facts have been 
so established that not even malignity and slanderous falsehood can fail 
to be silenced and abashed. Let the testimony of reliable persons who 
were in our prisons be taken, especially the evidence of those who came to 
me as a delegation from the prisoners at Andersonville, and whom I sent 
on parole to Washington to plead for the execution of the cartel for the 
exchange of prisoners. In due time they came back to report that 
they could not getanaudience. Their conduct in observing their parole 
proved their honorable character, and must entitle them to credence. 
Let these and all other pertinent facts be added to the testimony 
already of record, so that the odious accusations about Andersonville 
shall not be thrown in the faces of our children and our children’s 
children. 

Time’s mellowing influence has been felt on both sides of the Susque- 
hanna, and our people sincerely appreciate the kindness shown to them 
in time of pestilence, and more recently in time of flood. It is the 
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characteristic of the brave and generous always gratefully to acknowl- 
edge any kindness they receive. 

I trust that these mellowing influences may grow stronger and that at 
no distant day those offensive epithets which, in view of our history, it was 
an abuse of the English language to employ, may cease to be part of the 
Northern vocabulary. Those who must live together should cultivate 
cointelligence and mutual respect, in order to which not one side only 
but both must be heard. The Southern people are not revengeful, the 
fact is they are not capable of lasting hate which is the child of fear, 
therefore brave men do not hate like cowards. | Applause. ] 

Here, where the Historical Society began, in an hour of utter deso- 
lation, it is here also in another period of disaster that I find you 
assembled to determine what can be done to preserve this Society and 
increase its usefulness, 

If you succeed in giving impulse}to such an organization as will pre- 
serve this Society, you will add another feather to the wing which I 
trust will bear you to prosperity and happiness. You will have another 
claim to the admiration of those who honor virtue, and who feel grati- 
tude for your generosity, and to us Confederates you will be, if possible, 
doubly dear. Here in the neighborhood of the Southern cross, that 
emblem in the skies of our sign upon earth, that likeness of the battle 
flag which our men so often followed, here where the Society began, it 
is meet that the Society should be preserved. In any event you are 
entitled to much credit, and now I bear a free testimony in your favor. 

My friends, it is somewhat difficult for a Confederate whose heart- 
love lies buried in the grave of our cause, to speak to you on a subject 
which revives the memories of that period, and to speak with that for- 
bearance which the occasion requires, 

I have tried to do so, and all I can say is that, if I have exceeded the 
proper limit, you don’t know how hard I have tried to keep within it. 
[Applause. ] 

Now, my friends, ladies and gentlemen, let me assure you that the 
same affectionate regard, the same hope for you, the same belief in your 
prosperity, the same high expectations of New Orleans, which I have 
so often declared, will follow me in the few remaining days I may yet 
live among you. [Great applause. | 


Mr. Davis was frequently applauded throughout the delivery of his 
address, and was cheered to the echo as he took his seat. He was also 
presented with a magnificent floral tribute, which he gracefully re- 
ceived amid the tumultuous applause of the crowd. 
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Then followed addresses by Rev. J. K. Gutheim, General George D. 
Johnston, and Rev. Dr. B. M. Palmer, which were in the happiest vein of 
these distinguished orators, and which we had purposed publishing in 
this number, but that the printer warns us that we will not have room. 
They will appear next month. 

The meeting was, in every way, a magnificent success, and its pecu- 
niary results—a full statement of which we will publish in our next— 
were in the highest degree gratifying. 

Our especial thanks are tendered to the committee of ladies—Mrs. 
Percy Roberts, Mrs. Alfred Roman, Mrs. F. N. Ogden, Mrs. Francis 
T. Nicholls, Mrs. W. A. Johnson, Mrs. S. H. Boyd, and Miss Claudine 
Rhett—whose indifatigable labors were so essential to the success of 
the meeting—Judge Walter H. Rogers, who, to his reputation as a 
gallant soldier, now adds that of the able and pure jurist—ex-Governor 
F. T. Nicholls, the maimed veteran who serves his country and the cause 
of truth as faithfully now as when he followed the standard of Lee 
and Jackson—ex-President Davis, the able statesman, pure patriot 
and finished orator, who has always given to the Society his warm sym- 
pathy and ready help—Rev. J. K. Gutheim, who finds in the history of 
his Ancient People, Israel, an eloquent parallel in the history of the 
Confederacy—Rev. Dr. B. M. Palmer, who was the first President of 
the Society, and whose eloquent tongue has always been ready to plead 
the cause of historic truth—General F. N. Ogden, who kindly acted as 
treasurer for the ladies—the press of New Orleans, who have shown a 
ready zeal in the enterprise, which is highly appreciated, and many 
others, too numerous to mention, who contributed in various ways to the 
success of this grand meeting. 

We need scarcely add, that our accomplished and efficient General 
Agent, General George D. Johnston, deserves high praise for the un- 
tiring energy and wise tact with which he arranged for the meeting, 
and is following up the interest awakened in the great city of New 
Orleans in behalf of this Society, which found there its first home, and 
receives there a new “send off’’ on its career of usefulness in vindi- 
cating the name and fame of the land and cause we love so well. 





Ex-Confederates in New Jersey. 


During the Centennial celebration at Yorktown the Aaron Wilkes 
Post No. 23, G. A. R., of Trenton, N. J., extended their trip to Rich- 
mond and were entertained at an impromptu banquet by the veterans 
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of the Richmond Howitzers, the old First Virginia regiment and the. 
Otey battery. 

So pleased were the visitors at their hospitable reception that soon 
after their return home they sent a committee to Richmond, bearing 
gifts and a hearty invitation from Wilkes Post to visit them in Trenton. 

The kind invitation was accepted and arrangements for the visit 
entrusted toa committee. Captain David N. Walker-was made officer 
in charge. About seventy-five men, representing the {three organiza- 
tions above named, composed the visiting party. 

We left Richmond April 12th, on the 5 A. M. train, all hands having 
been made “ Colonels” by the officer in charge. It was a jolly party 
“on pleasure bent.” 


At Baltimore we received several recruits in the persons of old Otey 
battery men resident there, and at Philadelphia more still. Here also 
the party was met by a committee of gentlemen from Wilkes Post, who 
had been sent on to meet and welcome us at, as it were, the outer wall. 
The enthusiasm there was great and evidenced great heartiness of 
esteem. Captain Wilkes, the genial commander who came with Wilkes 
Post to Richmond, was with this committee, and his countenance was 
radiant with pleasure as he grasped the many hands extended to greet 
him. 


The arrival of the train at Trenton was announced by an artillery 
salute. The entire military force of the town were in waiting for escort 
duty, and Wilkes Post and its auxiliary corps were out in full force. 


The lines was formed, military and Wilkes Post in front and the ex- 
Confederates following. The line of march led through the principal 
streets of the town, which were filled with people, cheering, waving 
flags, and indulging in every possible form of welcome, The whole 
town was out. Bells were rung on engine-house, churches, locomotives 
and fire-engines. Whistles were blown in the workshops and cannon 
fired from the house-tops. Many residences were handsomely deco- 
rated. 

After the march the visitors were left at their hotel long enough to. 
brush up and lunch, and were then taken to the Wilkes Post Indus- 
trial Exhibition at Taylor’s Hall, where they were received with marked 
courtesy by the ladies and gentlemen in charge. 


The visit to the Exposition over, at about 10 P. M., hosts and guests 
assembled at the hotel, and arm in arm marched into the banquet, 
spread on three immense tables in the dining-hall. Senator John 
Taylor, of Trenton, presided. Toasts were read to “ The South,” “ The. 
Old First Virginia,” “The Otey Battery,” “Our Country,” “ Rich~ 
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mond,” “ The Old Dominion,” &c., &c., and appropriate responses were 
made. 

The speeches on both sides were manly, generous, free from cant, 
and such as befit soldiers. It was “the next day” when the whole 
company united in singing the Star Spangled Banner. 

On the morning of the 13th, carriages appeared at the hotel as if by 
magic. The private carriages of many of the best citizens of Trenton 
were amongst them. Each carriage contained at least one Wilkes Post 
man as guide. So we went to see the sights. 

The first place visited was the State House, a very neat and hand- 
some building, where we were welcomed by his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, in a very pleasant little address to which Major Chas. S. String- 
fellow responded. And this reminds me that the Major had already 
been called upon to respond to the address of welcome of the Mayor 
of the town and had done it handsomely. 

We were then guided to all the places of interest in and about the 
town, seeing, in the course of the ride a great Stud Farm, the won- 
derful Potteries, the great Steel and Iron Works, Rubber Works, 
&e., &e. 

This accomplished the guests returned to the hotel and prepared for 
the reception tendered by the ladies, at Taylor's Opera House. 

The parquette of the fine theatre was planked over for dancing, and 
the house was tastefully decorated. A fine band was in attendance 
and discoursed appropriate music. 

The Governor and his staff were present in full dress and were very 
agreeable and earnest in their attentions. 

The ladies, maid and matron, were there in full force, and were, of 
course, the “light” of the occasion. Did we dance? Why certainly! 

On the morning of the 14th, after a most delightful visit, the ex- 
Confeds. left for home, bearing with them a keen ‘sense of the extreme 
good taste, hospitality and generosity of the entertainment which they 
had received—for, notwithstanding the number and variety of the 
means used to make our stay agreeable, and the fact that we numbered 
nearly one hundred we were not allowed to pay for ANYTHING in 
Trenton. 

I sincerely believe that friendships were formed there which will 
endure till the parties to them are no more. 

0. McO. 
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Roster of Troops at Battle of Chickamauga. 
Compiled by Captain W. N. Poix. 


[The following roster has been already printed in our PAPERs, but as 
it was in different shape, and Captain Polk thinks the present form 
necessary to prevent confusion and make clear the extract from the 
forthcoming “‘ Memoir of General Polk,” we reprint it as here given :] 


CONFEDERATE FORCE SEPTEMBER 19TH, GENERAL BRAGG COMMANDING. 


Right Wing—Lneutenant-General Polk. 








I aise dea ceniletial 5,175 
Ta ARTINII ic: icicsninsthsvnsindnieacncnsichiisenstemstaninitnligisiaesbcesioseabiiiieundinne 7,000 
Stewart’s WT  ipkisadiaaddenneranbnidaramnsioeeaaaraneehantaeeninte 4,398 
‘Cleburne’s D  —PattininenttiniennneaineeainiiNies 5,115 
Total, infantry and artillery.................ssccccscseccecesese 21,688 
RIE sitcocnnciininhhitinniichens qncieiamnbaniceibiimaaiaiibinnanniaialiin 2,000 
I ciisintiieistnisnsteiilinseenicuriietiscinitniheeinnebiaiiniiepiatiianiieiniiaiaialet 23,688 
eas MI ciciiciniihsieticiestlsinaciiiititiiaiteiaenii 4,000 


Left Wing—Major-General Hood. 








Ne iiciistecincsiscaitietnsitiin cuisisetitianisinicintnaianinienalcialeaaniiibiii 3,683 
Laws’s « es cscc cvandesencsscasscnoxnkswnccaesawsesiensccese 3,000 
I  cesinnniciateeieissininnictieiibiciiapbeniniascialosinsiniiiiinnaieaniiebletan 1,536 
Total, iafoatey end aetlbet gin... .cccccsceccsese coscccseosesees 8,219 
er ae eR OE nT RIN 2,000 
In reserve, not engaged, two brigades, Preston’s...............s0s00 3,270 


FEDERAL FORCE SEPTEMBER 19TH, GENERAL ROSECRANZ COMMANDING. 


Left Wing—Major-General Thomas. 


SN i Nn aa 5,989 
Baird's ae FU poepiaceaatau sy pala aaaieelaaisanaslanadandassacancnnanmainees 4,655 
Johnson’s ea ca aii uitcre nlc ous calendar clone eomaaeinecioseman Baaeien 4,184 
Palmer's T ed eeadaua a aan ecebasadedmuneeiiaiamenan 4,853 
SE «= — sitninnsenssasdeumnbinedneednienienseneniianamieinine 6,268 


Pe Be Se ce testnsctntsnstanssnscesannnneninnensmmnenenenes 
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citi csccinnccn: sassietininsisanaiionmnisian satiation 28,247 
I saci sainciasinciernissentieiacieiciitaiiainis neil 2,000 
pra OPER ene eRe Renee tr er 30,247 
TDD snisinisincn inicseriitttinichitininicessniatiuiciaiaeeniisiiinisiiepbiniicantiaine 7,701 








TN io ncn cases ones auizeneaawadeicomuaaanatiddice 4,125 
Sy Ss HR iniccninccsentinnnccennietnienisinnnicintan 1,800 
pe ee et ae ree Reha ern eee 2,971 
SED: "| ccscseiepiieasiuiaiuisbius siieiatsieaiindalintnaassihiicubiasiidelai 4,349 
One brigade, Sheridan’s division.................ssssssesesees 1,373 

Be I iv ceca tacaciniaonaindinenen 14,618 

I, Ce cinisciniecnnnvtimininnvnnnmonn 1,000 
Wilder’s brigade *—mounted infantry.................s0e00 -_ 


CONFEDERATE FORCES SEPT. 20TH—GENERAL BRAGG COMMANDING. 


Right Wing—Lieutenant-General Polk. 





Hill’s reeNFGI ...0..ccccrecceccesrsssces evens eiebuaseabeaeenea 3,769 
CRE, CRIED 0. sccrencoesccsensorcenesencosnnonenssnnsmessnpesetis 4,670. 

Walker's a} eC A RE Ie 4,855 
corps. ( Gist, 

Ein cicctininsssipciniieiipinbivacsesinidieiiininianeieeniiabiiiabiinimmaial 6,000 
Fe iinscnnesienicen sinanicenvunitaineianiciaitniennniinnniiatiaaiaiaiaiiins 18,814 
i CI i caecsitie es intscsitsissinsinictionnctiiciinivicsiiita 8,500 
DI soesatscsnmnminntinnmaimemintnannirnanninns 22,814 


Of the infantry of this wing 4,749 were fresh troops. 


Left Wing—Lieutenant- General Longstreet. 


ST © I i cccnnciicisienaincntnvionanicsintininmatinltnlleniiimpiinniniai 4,078 
Corps, | Stewart ............scccccccccccccccscsescrescosscossoesssoosess 3,750 
Met ACTING 5 «oc ctaca.cn0cnnbeadadaccoscesacasanbaccosonsiessauneom 6,100 





* Being unable to ascertain General Wilder’s force, the total of this wing cannot 
be given. 
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Hood's ih at a 

EEE RERE AERA en Seren eRe nN ete ES OT ee ER 

i as a 
| OT eT TE CE EE "22,840 
a Sr iste ciienittecinsinisnciniinnnsins tsaicniaiitineciccnsniins 4,000 
DIR ieiccecrecssnmnssicinesiins tesneivententeiaantiniannen 26,849 





Of the infantry of this wing 10,900 were fresh troops. 
Ie ID BD iiccsitiissictncseincticcanniiannniniceeninn 49,162 
The Confederate line had 150 pieces of artillery. 


FEDERAL FORCE SEPTEMBER 20TH—GENERAL ROSECRANZ COMMANDING. 





MoOook’s corps (Twentieth )............ccrccsccrscesscrcessccccscccesces 10,640 
Thomas's corpse (Fourteenth).........-.....c00c-coccsescccscsserececees 14,524 
Crittenden’s corps (Twenty-First) ..............cccccsececeee ceceeees 13,539 
Granger's Reserve (Steadman’s divisior)...................sscseeees §,171 
CRI CRE © QUIN oapinccrccctcscccconecsesercesosccssesececeses 9,676 

Tn 53,550 


The Federal line had 170 pieces of artillery. 





Notes and Queries. 


As a pleasing episode of the war, we give the following corres- 

pondence : 
CHARLEsTON, S. C., June 24, 1864. 
My Dear Madam: 
I received this morning, by the hand of Captain 

Warley, your very kind note of the 20th instant, and beg permission 
to thank you heartily for the kindness expressed therein on my behalf. 
Should I have any occasion to require any assistance whatever, I will 
frankly and unhesitatingly ask it of Mr. Wagner, to whom your hus- 
band, Major Warley, has also written in like manner. And I send you 
herewith a copy of a communication forwarded this day by flag of truce 
to the commanding officer at Fort McHenry, where the Major is a 
prisoner, and which is intended to be the best acknowledgment I can 
now make of his kind remembrance of our previous very slight asso- 
-ciation. I trust it may be of service to him there. 
With the sincere prayer that you may be spared even the least of 
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the anxieties and sorrows that a wife must feel for a husband actively 
engaged in this war, 
Believe me, my dear madam, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. Srymour, Brigadier-General U. 8. Vols. 
Mrs. R. L. Waruey, Darlington, 8. C. 


a CHARLESTON, 8. C., July 24, 1864. 
ir: 

Major Warley, 0.8. A., now a prisoner of war, and confined 
under your charge, has written to his family and friends here in such a 
manner as to have procured for myself and my fellow-prisoners many 
of those courtesies and kindnesses that are so eminently grateful to a 
prisoner of war. I shall, therefore, esteem it a peculiar and personal 
favor if you will extend to Major Warley any and every practical 
kindness that may be in your power, whether in the way of pecuniary 
assistance (for which I will be responsible to you),or of greater per- 
sonal liberty, by parole or otherwise, that he may desire or you may 
find admissible. By so doing you will confer a favor upon me that I 
shall be proud to acknowledge. And should any officers of the Fifth 
United States Artillery be stationed at Fort McHenry, or any other 
officers of the old service, I shall be grateful if you will show them 
this letter, and ask such personal civilities toward Major Warley as the 
nature of your duties may forbid, but which I can confidently ask from 
them as a brother officer. 

And I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. Szymour, Brigadier-General U. 8. Vols. 
Commanding Officer Fort McHenry, Baltimore, Md. 





EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


Gen. Geo. D, Jounston, our indefatigable General Agent, is now following up in 
New Orleans the interest excited by the great meeting of the 25th of April, and is 
having marked success in enrolling new names and re-enlisting old friends. From 
New Orleans he expects to go to Texas, and we trust that he will meet with a cor- 
dial welcome and active help in that great State. 





Aw Expowment Fonp, which can be permanently invested and only the income 
used for the current wants of the Society, is a long-felt need of our work. In the 
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meeting at New Orleans General Johnston proposed that at least $50,000 be raised 
for this purpose. Dr. Palmer eloquently endorsed the proposition, and it seemed 
to meet general favor. Let the scheme be pushed to practical results. Where is. 
the friend who will give us at once $10,000, or $5,000, or less? Where are those 
who will contribute smaller sums? Do not wait to be specially called on, but let 
us hear from you at once, 





FULL sETs OF OUR BACK VOLUMES can now be obtained, but we urge those 
desiring them to send their orders at once, or they may be too late. 

We were offering a few weeks ago “a limited number of sets, and for a limited 
time,” at a considerable reduction on our regular rates; but that offer is now 
withdrawn, and we return to our regular prices, which are— 


Full set of pen, nine volumes (from Jan., 76 to Jan., ’82), unbound, $18 CO. 
’ bound in cloth, - - - 22 50 

“half Morocco, 24 75 

“half calf, - : - 2700 

‘Treatment of Prisoners,” - - 1 00 
Early’s “‘ Memoir of the Last — of the War,” - 75. 





GENERAL FitzHucH Lee having kindly consented to repeat his lecture on 
“‘Chancellorsville’’ at several points in the South, for the benefit of the Society, 
arrangements are being made for him to lecture in Augusta, Ga., Savannah, 
Charleston, and other places. 

General Lee’s lecture admirably combines a most valuable historic discussion 
of that great battle, with a narrative that sparkles with good hits and well-told 
anecdotes, and possesses rare interest, not only for the old soldier, but for the gen- 
eral public as well. A rare treat is in store for those who shall hear him. 

And we anticipate a delightful season in mingling with old comrades and meet- 
ing new friends. 





F. D. Jonsson, whose advertisement appears for the first time in this issue, we 
have known from boyhood, and can cordially commend as a thoroughly reliable 
business man, and, in our judgment, all the more deserving of patronage because 
he ‘‘ wore the gray” and was a gallant Confederate soldier. ' 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


WokcesTErR’s UNABRIDGED Dictionary is too well known and appreciated to 
need any commendation from us. But our friend, J. W. Denmark, (agent for Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina of the publishers, J. B. Lippincott & Co.,) has sent us a 
copy, which is certainly one of the finest specimens of the book-maker’s art we 
have ever seen. Its patent letters on the outer edges of the leaves is certainly a 
very ingenious and.convenient contrivance. 


Te Century and Sr. NicHotas not only maintain, but constantly increase, 
their high reputation. 
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DYSPEPSIA “Tee 111 DISEASES OF 
LIVER | THE STOMACH, 
COMPLAINTS, KIDNEYS, SKIN, 
& SS fees & 
HEART DISEASE: <eaeemen BLOOD. 


(TRADE MARE.) 


Dyspepsia, Liver 
Diseases, Fever & 
Ague, Rheuma- 


tism, Dropsy, Heart Disease, Bil- 
tousness, Nervous debility, etc. 


The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! 
11,000,000 Bottles 


SOLD SINCE 1870. 

This Syrup possesses Varied Properties. 

It Stimulates the Ptyaline in the 
Saliva, which converts the Starch and 
Sugar ofthc food into glucose. A defi- 
ciency in Ptyaline causes Wind and 
Souring of the food in the stomach. If 
the medicine is taken sommes yom A after 
eating the fermentation of food is pre- 
vented. 

It acts upon the Liver. 

It acts upon the Kidneys. 

It Regulates the Bowels. 

It Purifies the Blood, 

It iets the Nervous System. 

It Promotes Digestion, 

It Nourishes, Strengthens and Invigorates. 

It carries off the Old Blood and makes new 

It opens the pores of the skin and induces 
Healthy Perspiration. 

It neutralizes the hereditary taint, or poison 
in the blood, which generates Scrofula, Ery- 
sipelas, and all manner of skin diseases and 
internal humors. 

There are no spirits employed in its manu- 
facture, and it can be taken by the most deli- 
cate babe, or by the agedand feeble, careonly 
being required in attention to directions. 

DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 
Laboratory, 77 West 3d St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD 


THE 


GREAT VIRGINIA HIGHWAY! 


It is acknowledged to be the MOST DIRECT ROUTE between 


NORFOLK, PETERSBURG, 
RICHMOND, LYNCHBURG, 


And ALL CITIES in the SOUTHEAST and NORTHEAST to the 


WEST, SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 


SOLID TRAINS 


from NORFOLK— its marine terminus—to BRISTOL, Tennessee, through the 
finest mineral and agricultural section of the State; crossing the Blue Ridge and 
Alleghany mountains, and delivering passengers into the thriving cities and towns of 
the WEST with greater speed and more comforts and pleasure en route than any of 
its competitors. 


PULLMAN CARS on Night Trains. 
The NORFOLK AND WESTERN is not only the initial, but the MosT 
IMPORTANT link in the OLD RELIABLE VIRGINIA AND TENNESSEE AIR 
LINE. The most perfect and well managed system for the prompt and expeditious 
handling of freights ever inaugurated between the cities of tte NORTH and 
EAST and the SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 
FRANK HUGER, 
Supt Trans., Lynchburg, Va. 
N. M. OSBORNE, 
Master Trans., Petersburg, Va, 
L..S. BROWN, 
Gen’l Trav. Agent, Lynchburg, Va. 


~ UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 





The Session begins on the FIRST OF OCTOBER, and continues until the Thursday before the 4th 
day of July ensuing. : 

The Institution is organized in separate Schools, on the Eclectic System, embracing FULL COURSES 
OF INSTRUCTION in Literature and Science and in the professions of Law, Medicine, Engineering 
and Agriculture. 

THE EXPENSES of the student (except such as enter the practical labortories), exclu-ive of the 
cost of text-books, clothing and pocket money, are fromm $356 to $391, according to Schools selected ; 
or, for those who economize by messing, these expenses are from $266 to $300. No charge for tuition 
to candidates for the ministry unable to meet the expense. 

Apply for Catalogues to Wu. Werrensaker, Secretary, P. 0., University of Virginia, Albemarle 


county, Va. 
JAS. F. HARRISON, M. D., Chairman of the Faculty. 


VIRGINIA FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
STAUNTON, VA. 


Mrs. General J. E. B. STUART, Principal. 


THE NEXT SESSION OF NINE MONTHS OPENS SEPTEMBER 165, 1881. 
A FULL CORPS OF SUPERIOR TEACHERS. 
ADVANTAGES UNSURPASSED. 

BUILDING COMMODIOUS AND COMFORTABLY FURNISHED, 
BEING HEATED BY STEAM AND LIGHTED WITH GAS. 

HOT AND COLD WATER IN WELL-ARRANGED BATH-ROOMS. 

Special attention paid to the health of the pupils. Terms moderate. 


For catalogues apply to 
‘ Rp THE PRINCIPAL." 




















SOUTHERN JEWELRY HOUSE!! 
No. go Main street, Lynchburg, Va. 





F, D. JOHNSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER. 


The Founder and Leader of Low Prices. 
THE place to buy or send your orders for ALL STYLES of WATCHES, CLOCKS, JEWELRY, | 
| SPECPACLES, SiLVER AND PLATED WARE, THIMBLES, JEWELERS’ FINDINGS, &c., at | 


| WHOLESALE aud RETAIL. 
| Special inducements to those in the trade or merchants. 


| 
WATCHES, CLOCKS AND SILVER WARE AT NEW 
YORK PRICES EXACTLY, AND FREIGHT SAVED. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| . The finest experts at Watch repairing and making new Rings, or any style of Jewelry. Diamonds or | 

| any otherstyle of Stones RESET, or new settings made in my own house. | 

| No occasion to send North for Goods in my line. SATISFACTLON GUARANTEED AS TO WORK 
AND PRICES. Old Watches that bave been badly handled put in first-class order and warranted. 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL ENGRAVING. 


Old Gold and Silver bought at the highest cash prices. Finest Illustrated Catalugue and Price List | 
published in the South sent FREE on application. Orders filled with dispatch and perfect satisfaction. 

h ds of testi ials from every part of the country from parties to whom goods have been 
shipped, 








Special inducements to railroad men in want of accurate time. Below I give two certificates show- 
ing how my SPECIAL WATCHES run on the road: 1 


ALEXANDRIA, VA., March 4th, 1882, | 
Mg. F. D. Jonnson, | 
Dear Sir,—The ‘*Conductor” Watches we bought of you last year are giving | 
perfect satisfaction. They are the finest time-keepers we ever saw. The hands have never been 
touched since we had them, | 
Respectfully, J. E. GENTRY, | 
WM. M. KING, | 

Conductors on the Virginia Midland Railway. 


WATCH GLASSES, ALL STYLES, FITTED FOR THE TRADE, OR AT WHOLESALE BY 
THE GROSS. 


Knives, Forks, Castors, &c., for the trade at wholesale. Prices lower than any house North. 


F. D. JOHNSON, 
No. 90 Main street, Lynchburg, Va. 


























SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


$3 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE—ORGAN OF THE SOUTHERN HISTORI 
CAL SOCIETY, PUBLISHED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, AND EDITED BY THE 
SECRETARY, REV. J. WM. JONES, D. D. 


The main object of our publication is to collect aud preserve for the fature historian material fora | 
true history of the causes, progress, and results of the great war for Southern Independence, while at , 
the same time regard will be paid to the general history of the Southern States. 


The publication of this Monthly was only begun the Ist of January, 1876 but has already attained 
@ HIGH REPUTATION both in this country and in Europe. 


The New England Historical and Genealogical Register, says that no “ Library, public or private 
which pretends to historical fullness, can afford to be without these volumes,” and the London Saturday 
Review says that they contain a mass of information relative to the late war, without @ ‘careful study | 
of which no historian however limited his scope, should venture to treat any frayment of that most iiterest- 
ing story. 


We number among our subcribers the most distinguished of our Confederate leaders, many-of the 
ablest soldiers of the Federal army, and a large number of those in all sections who’ are interested in 
historical matters ; and the universal verdict of the press, as well as of our subscribers, has been one of 
highest commendation of the interest and value of our Papers. : 


In making our plans for the future we, pledge ourselves that the high character of out PAPERS 
shall be mainta’ned. Articles from some of our-ablest Confederate soldiers—exhaustive discussions ot 
the most important battles and campaigns of the war—official reports and rare MSS which have never 
been in print—anecdotes, reminiscences and incidents of the camp, the march, the bivouac, the battle 
field, the hospital, and the prison, and other features too numerous to mention—will make our Papers 
interesting to all lovers of historic truth, and simply INVALUABLE to those who desire to see vindicated 

| the name and fame of those who mae our great struggle for constitutional freedom. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP FEE, : A ; $5000 
ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP FEE, . 300 


Members receive our Papers without additional charge. I 

Of BACK NUMBERS we can supply volumes one, two, three, four, five and six, beautifully bound at $2» 
$2.25 or $2.50, according to binding ; or unbound at $3 per annum, or $18.00 fur full set. Volumes VIL 
VIII, IX, and all subsequent volumes, contain twelve numbers instead of six, and are sold for $8.50, 
$3.75 and $4 according to binding. 


As our monthly goes into every State and cireulates among our best people, it offers a rare medium | 
for advertising, while our rates are much lower than those usually charged by magazines. 


| We desire to secure in every communitity a snitable agent to canvass for our Papers, and to such 
au one we can pay liberal commissions. Will not.our friends everywhere exert themselves to secure us 


agents, and extend our circulation ? 
| 


And while anxious to enlarge our subscription list, we are even more desirous of securing anything 
| and everything which can throw light upon any part of thestory ofthe great “War between the States.” 


Let those who made the history tell it.as it was, 


Address Rev. J. WILLIAM JONES, D. D. 
Secretary Southern Historical Society, Richmond, Va. 
General George D. Johnston, General Agent. 
Col. Z. Davis, General Agent for South Carolina. 
Major Lachlan H. McIntosh, General Agent for Georgia and: Florida. 











